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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


TH 

General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. Copyt 

Branch Offices: - 

Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. . . 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 

BJ. 

DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE a 

From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 418: 

Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports Ct 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, ED 


Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. 


Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. - 


For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 
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Place Your Merchandise Within Easy 
Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. 
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CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


a) . ; / 
WL Than Carload ‘treight Service “ 





FOLLOW UP! 


In the Traffic World, issue of March 29, 
we suggested that you retrench in the 
matter of transportation charges the same 
as you would in your cost of production. 


In this issue of the Traffic World, we 
are following up to see whether or not 
you have acted on our suggestion. In 
the past few months five additional offices 
have been added to our system, with a 
corresponding number of new freight 
services to and from those new offices. 


Why not telephone our office in your 
city, or write the Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment at any one of the addresses listed 
below, for complete information concern- 
ing these additions to Universal Freight 
Service? Such a follow-up on your part 
will mean extra dollars saved in trans- 
portation charges. 


— 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHIcaGo, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 
10th and West Jefferson Avenue, DerroiT, MICH. 
1038 Public Ledger Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED CAR Co., L‘D., 
159 Bay Street, ToRONTO, ONTARIO. 


‘Reduced Freight Rates” 
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No matter what kind of product you 
manufacture,A.W.A. Merchandise Ware- 
houses in 189 cities of the U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii constitute a ready- 
made distribution system for your goods 
—a flexible system which can be devel- 
oped as your business grows . . . section- 
ally, regionally, nationally. 

In every trade territory you are trying 
to develop, our member warehouses can 
maintain spot stocks for you... just as 
your own branch house would do! 

We receive your merchandise in car- 
load or less-than-carload lots. . . store it 
for you until needed... and then dis- 
tribute it wherever you wish—to jobbers, 
dealers or users. Your saving in freight 
will be large, and you will speed up de- 
livery by days and weeks. 


. re u Send for Free Book 
FROM * Our plan of distribution is fully de- 
MILLER scribed in a 32-page booklet* entitled: 
be oe! “Increasing Your Sales Through the 
Use of A. W. A. Merchandise Ware- 
houses.’”? Send for a copy today. The 
: facts it presents may revolutionize your 

| — y oF methods of distribution. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 
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RAILROADS AS SPEED PURVEYORS 


N an interesting and more or less valuable article in 

the September issue of The American Magazine, 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, attempts 
an appraisal’ of the business situation. After dealing 
with some of the hopeful signs, he says: 


And yet in the present situation are many new conditions 
which are reacting sharply upon business recovery—powerful 
influences which must be watched vigilantly and studied con- 
stantly. * * * 

Then, too, the speeding up of transportation by airplanes, 
motor trucks, busses and automobiles has its ominous aspect 
in relation to competition. Distant rivals are no longer remotely 
Yemoved, so far as their effective striving for markets is con- 
cerned. Swift transportation has vastly facilitated hand-to- 
Mouth buying. With express service by airplane and fast motor 
truck, it is no longer necessary for retailers or even wholesalers 
to carry large stocks. This throws an increased burden upon 
the manufacturer—a responsibility on his part to keep in the 
closest touch with the ultimate consumer of his product. He 
must follow and respond immediately to every shift in demand 
if he would avoid the grave perils of unduly large inventories. 


And then he proceeds to discuss what he calls “other 
elements of peril.” 
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One wonders, after reading the article, whether Dr. 
Klein considers the “speeding up” of transportation a 
help or a detriment to business. One wonders also why 
he omitted the railroads from his list of transportation 
agencies that are enabling merchants to do “hand-to- 
mouth” buying. Was it a mere oversight, or is he 
ignorant of the part the railroads have been playing in 
this commercial practice? It is not important except 
as it illustrates the attitude more or less generally of 
public men and government officials. 

If the effect of Dr. Klein’s article is to impress 
readers with the idea that this fast transportation is, 
on the whole, a deterrent to sound business conditions, 
then, perhaps, the railroads ought to be glad of the 
omission. At least some of them, however, have not 
taken it so and one railroad official that we know of 
has written to Dr. Klein asking him if he intended his 
readers to assume that the railroads do not play an im- 
portant part in the present day system of transportation 
and distribution and pointing out that the railways are 
the great transportation agency of the country and move 
the bulk of the nation’s traffic. “In view of the many 
public statements regarding railroad progress in the 
last decade,” he wonders if an important paragraph has 
accidentally slipped out of the article, or whether there 
is some other explanation for this “surprising omission.” 


GOVERNMENT PLEADER FOR RAILROADS 


HE thought that it may become desirable, if ade- 

quate railroad transportation service is to be con- 
tinuously maintained in this country, to provide by 
federal law for a government official or bureau to pro- 
mote railroad transportation, is suggested by the action 
of the Shipping Board in filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission exceptions to the proposed report of 
Examiner William A. Disque recommending approval 
of the applications of the Southern Pacific for authority 
to depart from the fourth section of the interstate com- 
merce act in order to compete with the intercoastal 
steamship lines using the Panama Canal. 

The Shipping Board, in addition to having charge 
of a large number of government ships operated in for- 
eign commerce, through its Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
and to being a regulator of carriers by water engaged 
in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
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States, is a merchant marine promotional institution. 
It is as a promoter of the interests, as it sees them, of 
the intercoastal merchant marine that it objects to the 
recommendation in the Disque report. To permit the 
Southern Pacific to compete with the intercoastal lines 
on the basis proposed would, in the opinion of the board, 
be a death blow to the intercoastal merchant marine. 

As to whether the board is unduly alarmed or whether 
it should, even as a promotional institution, go so far 
as to make the appeal it has made to the Commission 
are not questions that need be answered in connection 
with this discussion. The point is that the board has 
in this and other instances appeared before the Com- 
mission on behalf of steamship lines and against the 
railroads. The merchant marine, operated as a private 
enterprise in the intercoastal service, has, at government 
expense, a special pleader, with the influence of the 
government behind it, in the pending fourth section pro- 
ceeding. The board would, no doubt, admit that railroad 
transportation is just as necessary and as important to 
the welfare of the entire country as it contends the mer- 
chant marine is, but as a special pleader for the merchant 
marine it fights for ships. In addition to providing this 
special pleader for the merchant marine the government 
has provided for aid to the merchant marine that is 
costing the people many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. For ships operating in foreign trade a mail subsidy 
and loans for the building and rebuilding of ships at the 
cost of the money to the government are provided. In 
the intercoastal service the American flag ships, under 
the law, have a monopoly, foreign lines being excluded. 
Owners of ships or prospective owners in the intercoastal 
service also may take advantage of the ship loan con- 
struction fund. The government also has provided for 
this service the Panama Canal for which the ships using 
it pay tolls that are not burdensome compared with the 
cost of the canal project. All this is done by the gov- 
ernment on the ground that a foreign and intercoastal 
merchant marine must be developed and maintained in 
the public interest, 

In the field of inland waterway transportation much 
the same condition obtains as in the merchant marine 
field. The government has intervened here in the role 
of the rich uncle. - It provides hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the improvement of waterways—roadbeds for 
the operation of vessels owned by the government as well 
as by private capital. It does not impose a tax for the 
use of these roadbeds to reimburse the federal treasury 
for the expenditures made. It has established at a cost 
of more than thirty million dollars a government water- 
way service. It has a cabinet officer in the Secretary 
of War who makes speeches and issues statements from 
time to time as to the “cheapness” of waterway trans- 
portation—the “cheapness” being based on a comparison 
of railroad rates and water rates and not on compara- 
tive cost of rail transportation and water transportation 
and not considering where the money comes from to 
keep the railroads going and the waterways fit for navi- 
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gation. In other words, the inland waterways have a 
special pleader—at government expense—in the Secre- 
tary of War. They also have a special pleader in the 
executive head of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the government’s barge line operating agency. He does 
considerable promotional work in behalf of the barge 
lines and all inland waterway service. This agency also 
appeals to the Commission for decisions favorable to it 
and to which it contends it is entitled under the law— 
and the law in this respect is preferential to a marked 
degree. All this is done by the government on the ground 
that the development of inland waterway transportation 
is essential to the welfare of the country. 

To a lesser degree the government is helping in the 
development of aviation. Congress has provided for a 
special department in the Department of Commerce, 
headed by an assistant secretary of commerce for aero- 
nautics. This department is active in promoting aviation. 
Government aid is also extended through the medium of 
air mail contracts. 

But where is the governmental friend of the rail- 
roads? Where is the government official who comes to 
the defense of railroad transportation as essential to 
the welfare of the country? It may be said that it is 
taken for granted that the country cannot get along 
without the railroads and that, therefore, a special 
pleader in their case is not needed and that, anyway, 
the railroads are so well established that they can take 
care of themselves. We are not unmindful in this con- 
nection of statements of presidents of the United States 
and other government officials, made from time to time, 
as to the efficient service of the railroads and the recog- 
nition thus given that the railroads are not outcasts in 
the transportation brotherhood. What we have in mind, 
however, is the fact that there is no special government 
pleader for the railroads as there is for other tranporta- 
tion agencies. If the provision for such a pleader is to be 
based on national welfare—as it is in the cases of the 
ships and inland waterways—then there can be no ques- 
tion but that one should be provided for the railroads. 
Tt may be that it would not be wise to have such a pleader, 
but it is well at least to face the situation and to con- 
sider whether anything should be done about it. 

To some of the foregoing the reply may be made 
that the railroads in the past have been the beneficiaries 
of government aid. One of the popular replies in this 
connection has to do with land grants. The government, 
however, has exacted and is exacting at least partial 
payment for these lands in the form of land-grant rate 
reductions on government shipments, and some even 
contend that the government, from a financial point of 
view, got the best of the land grant bargain. That is 
water over the dam, however. The fact now is that rail- 
roads must meet, before the Commission, the special 
pleaders of the government for other agencies of trans- 
portation, and the Commission must consider what these 
pleaders say. The Commission has been charged by 
some with being the “protector” of the railroads. That 
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is an allegation that will be disputed. It is sufficient 
to say in that connection that, though the Commission 
has, under the law, certain obligations with respect to 
the railroads, it is not a promotional institution. Per- 
haps, if the government adopted the promotional idea 
for railroad transportation, the Commission might not 
find it so difficult, for instance, to bring, or permit to be 
brought, railroad revenues to the point where the fair 
return contemplated by law would be realized. 


EASTBOUND COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the large hearing room of the Commission practically 
filled with representatives of complainants, defendants and inter- 
veners in No. 23430, and Sub. No. 1, Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association et al. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., and 
related cases, Examiner C. H. Peck began the taking of testi- 
mony September 8, relative to the transportation of eastbound 
and northbound bituminous coal from the Clearfield, Cumberland- 
Piedmont, Meyersdale and Westmoreland districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and West Virginia to the New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. Tidewater transshipment 
rates to New York Harbor, Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., 
also are in issue. Examiner Peck announced that the Public 
Service Commission of Pennsylvania had set for hearing with 
the Commission, cases No. 8400, Central Pennsylvania Coal 
Producers’ Association et al. vs. B. R. & P., and No. 8401, 
Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al., involving rates from the Clearfield and Westmoreland dis- 
tricts to Pennsylvania points. P. E. Fickenscher, chief of the 
bureau of rates and tariffs of the Pennsylvania commission, sat 
with Examiner Peck. 

In No. 23430 it is alleged that the rates are in violation of 
sections 1, 3 and 4 of the interstate commerce act. Facing a 
declining production of coal, the Pennsylvania complainants 
are seeking an adjustment of the eastbound soft coal rates that 
will increase the demand for coal, deter the use of substitute 
fuels and stimulate industrial activity in the destination territory. 

Charles O’Neill, vice-president of Peale, Peacock & Kerr, of 
New York, and recently secretary and treasurer of the Central 
Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association, before submitting an 
elaborate set of exhibits, testified as to tonnage, characteristics 
of the coal produced by the central operators, the uses to which 
the coal was put, methods of mining, cost of production, com- 
petition with more western coals, and the declining use of 
bituminous coal as a source of energy. He referred to the use 
of water power, oil and gas in that connection. 

In one exhibit dealing with the history of principal changes 
in the eastbound freight rate structure on bituminous coal it 
was contended that under Ex Parte 74, authorizing a 40 per 
cent increase in the east, the carriers increased the eastbound 
track rates from the Westmoreland group 40 per cent and 
maintained the 25 cent differential of Westmoreland over Clear- 
field, and that thus the rates from the Clearfield district to 
eastern destinations were increased by approximately 43 to 50 
per cent. Under the reduced rate decision of 1922, continued 
the exhibit, track rates were reduced 10 per cent, the net result 
to be an increase of 26 per cent over the rates in effect prior 
to the 40 per cent increase of 1920. The carriers again applied 
this reduction to the Westmoreland group, resulting in a charge 
of 5.2 cents a ton more than if the entire readjustment had been 
applied to net the carriers 26 per cent, it was contended. Under 
the Ex Parte 74 increase, as it was applied for the time it was 
in effect, it was contended that, with upwards of 40,000,000 tons 
of revenue bituminous coal moving annually eastbound to track 
destinations, the railroads made excessive charges of $3,200,000 
on track delivery coal, and under the readjustment effective 
July 1, 1922, an excessive annual charge of $2,080,000. For the 
period beginning with the last four months of 1920 and ending 
with 1929, inclusive, it was contended that the total overcharge 
on both transshipped coal and track coal amounted to $28,235,444. 

In a petition of intervention filed in No. 23430 by the Her- 
cules Cement Corporation and other cement companies engaged 
in the manufacture of portland cement at Coplay, and other 
Pennsylvania points, and at Vulcanite and New Village, N. J., 
it was stated that the petitioners had recently filed with the 
Commission a formal complaint, not yet assigned a docket num- 
ber, entitled Hercules Cement Corporation et al. vs. Reading 
et al., wherein they attacked the rates on coal from West Vir- 
ginia mining districts, principally the so-called Fairmont dis- 
trict, to the complainants’ plants in the Lehigh district, as 
unjust and unreasonable. 
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It was expected that the Washington hearing would be cop. 
pleted this week. That hearing was for the purpose of hearing 
complainants’ witnesses in Nos. 23430 and sub-number 1 ang 
23489 and sub-number 1, the latter being Chamber of Commere 
of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. et al., and Landis Tool Co. et aj 
vs. B. & O. et al. Interveners in support of these complaints 
also were heard. 

On September 22 hearing will be held at Concord, N. H,, jy 
No. 23024, State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. et al., and No, 
21077, New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association et 4] 
vs. B. & M. et al. On November 3 hearing will be held jp 
Washington for cross-examination in Nos. 23430 and 23489 ang 
for the introduction of testimony by defendants. Adjournment 
will then be taken to Boston, at a time and place yet to be fixed, 
for cross-examination in Nos. 23024 and 21077 and for defénd. 
ants’ testimony in those cases. One or two other hearings prob. 
ably will be held after the conclusion of the Boston hearing, 


COAL RATE CONFERENCE 


When the conference of carrier representatives, Illinois coal} 
operators, and consumers reconvened the afternoon of Sep. 
tember 5, at Chicago, to give further consideration to working 
out a compromise of the issues in dockets 23130, intrastate coal 
rates on bituminous coal in Illinois, and 22818, Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau against the Alton and Eastern and others (see 
Traffic World, September 6, p. 582), J. A. Behrle, freight traffic 
manager of the Alton, advised that his line was agreeable to 
settlement along the lines outlined by Elmer Smith, of the 
Illinois Central, in the morning. Mr. Smith had stated that he 
was speaking for all Illinois lines except the C. & A. 

George Reed, vice-president, Peabody Coal Company, speak. 
ing for the members of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, said 
the producers would be willing to appoint a committee to meet 
with the executive traffic officers of the railroads to discuss 
the proposal made by Mr. Smith at the morning session; that, 
at the time, they were not prepared to state their position with 
respect to it. He suggested that a study be made of amounts 
and kinds of coal moving by important Illinois junction points. 
He believed the results of such a study would go a long way 
toward reconciliation of differences between carrier representa- 
tives and the coal operators as to exactly what was the situa- 
tion, admitted to be bad by all, but concerning the details of 
which there was considerable difference of opinion. 

Murray N. Billings, of the Illinois Steel Company, as chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, said the consumers were prepared to appoint a 
committee to deal with the situation in conferences with carrier 
and producer committees. 

Examiner Trezise asked Mr. Reed to serve as chairman 
of the producers’ committee, Mr. Billings of the consumers’ 
committee, and Mr. Smith to take up the formation of a car. 
riers’ committee, composed of the chief traffic officers of the 
principal Illinois coal carrying lines. He asked that the various 
groups meet with him the following Monday to make further 
arrangements with respect to procedure. 

At the meeting September 8, Examiner Trezise announced 
that the period for filing the briefs in the two cases already 
heard would be extended from October 1 to November 1, and 
that if, at that time, a further extension was required and the 
committees could report progress toward settlement, a further 
extension would be granted. 

The committee representing consumers was the only one 
that had been completed this week. It consists of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Billings, chairman, representing Chicago consumers; 
George M. Cummins, Davenport Chamber of Commerce, repre: 
senting the Mississippi River cities; O. B. Eddy, Peoria Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, representing consumers in the northern- 
middle district of Illinois; C. S. Bather, Rockford Manufac- 
turers’ and Shippers’ Association, representing consumers in 
northern Illinois, and T. C. Burwell, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, southern-middle district of the state. 

A meeting of the committees representing the consumers 
and producers has been set: for September 15, at Chicago. 


Cc. B. & @. AND C. & N. W. IN WYOMING 


The Public Service Commission of Wyomoing has sent to 
the Commission a complaint against the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Chicago & North Western seeking an order 
requiring the defendants to connect their lines in Fremont 
county, Wyoming, between Bonneville on the Burlington and 
Shoshoni on the North Western, a distance of about two and 
a half miles, and the construction of a branch line from either 
of the two roads into and through a reclamation service project 
to Pavillion, Wyo. The branch would be around 30 or 35 miles 
long, dependent on the route selected. Construction of the 
connection and of the branch is needed to meet the transporta- 
tion requirements of the territory involved, it is alleged, and 
the defendants have refused to construct the lines. 
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' Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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GRAIN MILLED AT MILROY, IND. 


Additional charges collected on carload shipments of grain 
from certain points in Indiana and Illinois, milled in transit at 
Milroy, Ind., and the products forwarded to Louisville, Ky., 
(incinnati and Columbus, O., and destinations beyond, have been 
found applicable but unreasonable by the Commission, division 
| in No. 21885, Milroy Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 
opinion No. 15834, 165 I. C. C. 511-14. Reparation has been 
awarded and a cease and desist order, effective on or before 
December 4, has been entered. 

Complainant alleged that the so-called penalty or out-of-route 
charges of 1.5 cents and 0.5 cent collected on carload shipments 
of grain in the statuory period from Tremont and Le Roy, IIl., 
Crawfordsville and Covington, Ind., and other grain-shipping 
points on defendant’s Peoria & Eastern division; Chicago, Don- 
ovan, Iroquois, Wauponsee and Coster, IIl., Lafayette and Raub, 
Ind, and other grain-shipping points on defendant’s Chicago 
division and its Kankakee and Seneca branches; East St. Louis, 
loxa and Gays, Ill., Greencastle and Terre Haute, Ind., and other 
grain-shipping points on defendant’s St. Louis division; Chris- 
man, Edgar, Harrisburg and Mount Carmel, IIll., Vincennes, Ind., 
and other grain-shipping points on defendant’s Cairo division 
and Vincennes branch to Milroy, Ind., for transit and the 
products forwarded to Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati and Columbus, 
0. and destinations beyond, in addition to a milling-in-transit 
charge of 0.5 cent, were and are unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, 
and inapplicable. 

The complainant contended that the transit tariff upon which 
the assailed charges were based did not define their nature. The 
report said apparently they were penalty charges. Defendant 
offered no evidence at the hearing, contenting itself merely 
with cross-examining complainant’s witnesses, said the report. 
It moved for dismissal of the complaint on the ground that com- 
plainant had not supported it by substantail evidence. The Com- 
mission denied the motion. The order for the future forbids the 
collection of charges for transiting grain at Milroy, Ind., moving 
between the points set forth above, in addition to the regular 
milling in transit charge of 0.5 cent a 100 pounds. 


OUT-OF-LINE HAULS OF GRAIN 


In a report in I. and S. No. 3432, out-of-line charges on grain 
fom Kansas and Oklahoma to Kansas points, when transited 
at Hutchinson, Kan., the Commission, by division 3, has found 
justified schedules proposing the cancellation of free out-of-line 
hauls on interstate movements of grain, from certain origins 
on respondent’s lines in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Cherry- 
vale and Coffeyville, Kan., Joplin, Mo., and other destinations 
in Missouri and southeastern Kansas grouped therewith, and 
beyond, when transited at Hutchinson, Kan. The order of sus- 
pension has been vacated as of September 20 and the proceed- 
ing has been discontinued. The schedules, filed by the Santa 
Fe, were protested by the Hutchinson Board of Trade Associa- 
tion. 

The Commission said that under the present transit tariff 
carload shipments of grain and grain products from the origins 
under consideration were permitted free transit at Hutchinson 
when destined to points in the destination group and to destina- 
tions beyond via such points on the basis of the highest spe- 
cific rate applying from origin to destination, or origin to transit 
point, or transit point to destination without any charge for 
out-of-line hauls involved. Thus, for example, said the report, 
the present rate from Woodward, Okla., to Cherryvale, Kan., 
of 22 cents was applicable over the route of the Santa Fe 
through Hutchinson, 354 miles, as well as over the direct route, 
256 miles, resulting in an out-of-line haul of 98 miles for which 
No extra charge was now provided. The schedules, filed by 
the Santa Fe, provide for the cancellation of the tariff rule per- 
Ihitting transit at Hutchinson without extra charge of grain 
from points in the origin groups considered moving over in- 
direct routes to designated southeastern Kansas and Missouri 
destinations, and beyond, and propose a scale of charges to 
be applied in instances where rates other than distance rates 
apply, ranging from 2 cents where the out-of-line distance is 
40 miles or less to 4.5 cents where the out-of-line distance is 
150 miles and over 125 miles. For out-of-line hauls over 150 
miles, combination rates to and beyond the transit point apply, 
except that where shipments are handled under distance rates 
such rates applying over the route traversed via the transit 
point will be charged, according to the report. 
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The Commission said that the tariff providing for the waiver 
of out-of-line charges on grain and grain products from and to 
points here considered when transited at Hutchinson was estab- 
lished on March 2, 1929, and that evidence was introduced by 
respondent to show that the request for the waiver, made by 
a milling concern at Hutchinson, referred only to certain origins 
situated immediately north of Hutchinson. Respondent said 
that in complying with that request Hutchinson was inadvert- 
ently shown as a transit point in connection with the origin 
groups here considered, and that no request had ever been 
made upon it to waive charges for out-of-line hauls from these 
groups. Respondent contended that movements through Hutch- 
inson under rates applying by reason of the present tariff pro- 
visions entailed considerable out-of-line hauls and, in the case 
of the short hauls, especially from origins other than in groups 
27 and 28, constituted wasteful transportation. It expressed 
a willingness to amend its tariff so as to waive out-of-line charges 
on shipments made from these latter groups, believing that it 
could consistently do so on account of the longer distances and 
consequently higher rates from those groups, said the report. 


Comparisons were offered by the protestants to demonstrate 
that the earnings under the present rates in the _ territory 
affected were not unduly low, said the report, and no other 
evidence was introduced tending to prove that the charges under 
the proposed schedules would be unreasonable. Protestant pointed 
to the fact that from the origin groups here considered and 
other origins in Colorado and New Mexico, out-of-line charges 
were waived on grain moving to Kansas City, transited at St. 
Joseph, and on grain to Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock and 
other Arkansas points, transted at Kansas City, where the out- 
of-line hauls were as great, if not greater, than those here 
considered. Particular stress was placed on the fact that the 
movement to Kansas City via St. Joseph entailed a free out- 
of-line haul of 114 miles. The Commission, however, said that 
respondent asserted that it was preparing to restrict the ar- 
rangement at St. Joseph, and that there was a competitive 
situation among the carriers there and at Kansas City that did 
not obtain at Hutchinson. It said shippers at the latter point 
could obtain transit at Kansas City without charge for the out- 
of-line haul on grain destined to Memphis and Arkansas points 
by proper routing. 

The Commission said that in Grain and Grain Products, 
164 I. C. C. 619, it was observed that reasonable limitations on 
out-of-line hauls were deemed necessary; that the rates therein 
prescribed contemplated considerably less free transit service 
than formerly and that respondents would be expected thor- 
oughly to revise their transit tariffs with a view of eliminating, 
so far as reasonably possible, all out-of-line provisions that 
resulted in wasteful transportation and consequent diminution 
of revenue. 


PILE-RUN ACID PHOSPHATE 


On further hearing in No. 17792, Hope Fertilizer Co. vs. 
B. & O. et al., opinion No. 15843, 165 I. C. C. 538-40, the Com- 
mission, by division 4, has modified its finding in the former 
report, 144 I. C. C. 38, that rates on acid phosphate, from Nash- 
ville and West Nashville, Tenn., to Hope, Ark., were not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. The finding now is that the 
rates charged on bulk pile-run acid phosphate from Nashville 
and West Nashville to Hope were not unreasonable, or other- 
wise unlawful, but that the present rate is and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 
24.5 cents, minimum 80,000 pounds, or the marked capacity of 
the car used when less than 80,000 pounds. The order for the 
future is effective on or before November 20. 


In the former report the Commission pointed out that it 
had said that, considering only the relative values, car load- 
ings, and car revenues of the two commodities, there was merit 
to complainant’s contention that the rate on acid phosphate 
should be less than on fertilizer, but that, on the other hand, 
acid phosphate was also a fertilizer, and should take the same 
rate as fertilizer. 

The further hearing, according to the report, developed that 
the commodity considered was what was known commercially 
as bulk pile-run acid phosphate and that the percentage of 
plant-food value varied in different parts of the pile. Laws of 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana require, in substance, 
that manufacturers of fertilizer register with the respective 
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state ehemists an exact analysis of each kind of fertilizer to 
be sold in those states. The report said pile-run acid phosphate 
was not of a uniform chemical analysis, but that complainant 
used it as an ingredient in manufacturing commercial fertilizers 
that met the requirements of the states named. 

Complainant contended that comparisons of values, car 
loadings, car revenues, and other factors entering into rate 
making justified a lower rate on pile-run acid phosphate than 
on fertilizer, and that as there was a distinction between pile- 
run acid phosphate and commercial acid phosphate, the estab- 
lishment of a different rate on the former would not have the 
effect of breaking down the fertilizer list. 

The Commission said that although the record on further 
hearing indicated that pile-run acid phosphate should be ac- 
corded rates somewhat lower than those generally applicable 
on fertilizer and fertilizer materials, the present rate was that 
prescribed in the southwestern revision. Furthermore, it said 
it had approved or prescribed rates on acid phosphate the same 
as on fertilizer and fertilizer materials in various cases, and 
that, therefore, defendants could not be charged with knowl- 
edge that it was unlawful to charge the fertilizer rates on pile- 
run acid phosphate. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Glass Fruit Jars 


No. 22679, Pine Glass Corporation vs. B. S. L. & W. et al., 
opinion No. 15895, 167 I. C. C. 184-6. By division 2. Rates, glass 
fruit jars, carloads, Okmulgee, Okla., to Fort Worth, Beaumont 
and Houston, Tex., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 47 
cents to Fort Worth, 66 cents to Beaumont, and 65 cents to 
Houston. Fourth section found violated but complainant did 
not show it was damaged thereby. Reparation of $80.61 awarded. 
Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, said the rates charged, 65.5 
cents to Fort Worth and 69 cents on the other shipments, were 
unreasonable but that in his opinion they were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 33.5 cents to Fort Worth and 47.5 
cents to Beaumont and Houston, and that such rates were on 
approximately the same level as the rates prevailing generally 
in this territory at the time the shipments moved. 





Cast-Iron Radiators 


No. 23267, American Mechanical Engineering Corporation vs. 
C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By division 4. Reparation of $30.66 
awarded on finding inapplicable rate, cast-iron radiators, Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., to Fargo, N. D., and that applicable rate was com- 
modity rate of 62.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds. Fifth-class 
rate of 69.5 cents charged. 


Radio Sets, Etc. 


No. 20564, Kierulff & Ravenscroft vs. Mo. Pac. et al., em- 
bracing also No. 21359, William Hall Electric Co. vs. B. & O., 
opinion No. 15892, 167 I. C. C. 169-72. By division 2. Complaint in 
No. 20564 dismissed on finding mixed carload of receiving sets 
and loud speakers, St. Louis, Mo., to Los Angeles, Calif., under- 
charged. Radio sets and adapters subject to carload rate of 
$3.57, and loud speakers to L. C. L. rate of $7.425. Outstanding 
undercharge of $86.48 should be collected. In No. 21359, in- 
volving L. C. L. shipments of radio receiving sets, loud speakers 
and tubes, Chicago, IIl., to Dayton, O., the Commission found 
that defendant’s action in collecting separately established rates 
on the sets, tubes, and speakers in those instances where the 
articles were in separate package was proper, but that on the 
shipment that consisted of radio sets and loud speakers sep- 
arately packed, on which one and one-half times the first-class 
rate was collected, an overcharge existed, and that on shipment 
or shipments of radio sets with tubes installed, the first-class 
rate applicable to radio sets should have been charged and de- 
fendant’s action in collecting double the first-class rate as pro- 
vided for radio tubes resulted in an overcharge. Reparation 
awarded. 

Crude Methanol 

No. 22572, Tionesta Valley Chemical Co., Inc., vs. D. & H. 
et al., opinion No. 15894, 167 I. C. C. 182-4. By division 2. Rep- 
aration awarded on finding rate, crude methanol, Mayburg, Pa., 
to Cadosia, N. Y., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 32 cents. 


Coal 

No. 21298, Atlantic Mills of Rhode Island vs. B. & L. E. 
et al., opinion No. 15905, 167 I. C. C. 227-8. By division 3. Com- 
plaint dismissed. Rate, bituminous coal, Clearfield district of 
Pennsylvania to Stottville, N. Y., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 

Auto Tire Chains 

No. 22994, Motor Supply Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion 
No. 15891, 167 I. C. C. 167-8. By division 2. Complaint dis- 
missed. Rate, automobile-tire chains, in boxes and barrels, 
L. C. L., East York, Pa., to Phoenix, Ariz., applicable. Second- 
class rate of $4.415 collected. Complainant contended rate of 
$3.08 applicable on “Hardware, viz.: Chains, halter, jack or 
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Finance No. 7465, Quanah, Acme & Pacific abandonment. 
time prescribed in said certificate and order within which the 
Q. A. & P. shall complete the construction of line of railroad 
authorized in Finance No. 7464 
1930, and the abandonment of operation over the line of the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City, as authorized in Finance No. 7465, shall 
not become effective prior to the completion of construction of 
the line of railroad under extension of time as authorized herein. 


et al. 


et al. 
vene. 
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safety in boxes,’ should have been charged on ground that auto 
tire chains were “safety” chains. Commission said wor 
“safety” in the hardware classification applied to entirely di. 
ferent commodity than auto tire chains. 


Refrigeration Charge 


No. 19747, Morris Gofnick et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et aj, 
opinion No. 15923, 167 I. C. C. 306-7. By division 5. Report of 
Commission on further hearing written by Commissioner Farrel], 
Findings in former report, 146 I. C. C. 796, modified, and as 
modified affirmed. Reasonable compensation for transportation 
of ice, used in top icing, found to be $1.09 a 100 pounds, or ap 
aggregate charge for 2,400 pounds of $26.16. Carriers found ep. 
titled to receive that compensation for services performed. 


Coal 


No. 22942, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. C. & O. et al., em. 
bracing also a sub-number F. S. Martin & Co. vs. C. & N. W, 
et al., opinion No. 15848, 165 I. C. C. 553-6. By division 5. Repara. 
tion of $53.41 to Sunderland Brothers Co. and $42.09 to F. §. 
Martin & Co. awarded on finding rates on coal, Big Shoals, Ky,, 
to Thurston, Neb., and from Peach Creek, W. Va., to Bancroft, 
Neb., applicable but unreasonable to the extent that they ex. 
ceeded $6 a net ton. Shipment to Bancroft found not misrouted. 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 6596, construction of extension by Bellefonte 
Central; Finance No. 6627, acquisition of line by Bellefonte Cen- 
tral, and No. 20952, joint use of terminal facilities at Tyrone, 
Pa., by Bellefonte Central. Time prescribed in said certificate 
and ,order, as extended, within which the Bellefonte Central 
sha}l complete construction of extension of its line of railroad 
therein authorized, further extended to October 1, 1930. 

No. 13535 et al., consolidated southwestern cases, and No. 
19919, Waste Material Dealers’ Association of Arkansas et al. 
s. C. R. I. & P. et al. The order entered in these proceedings 

n June 30, is modified so that it will become effective on De. 
cember 10, 1930. 

No. 23280, Kendall Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. John P. King 
Manufacturing Co., Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Sibley Manv- 
facturing Co., Augusta Factory, and Graniteville Manufacturing 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23658 (and Subs. 1 and 2), White Eagle Oil Corporation 
vs. B. A. & P. et al. Continental Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23658 (and Sub. 1), White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. 
B. A. & P. et al. Westland Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3406, carbide of lime (calcium) carloads, from, to 
and between points in southern territory. Order entered herein 
on May 5, 1930, modified so that it will become effective on or 
tefore November 7, 1930, upon not less than one day’s notice. 

No. 23682, American ‘Warehousemen’s Association vs. St. 
L.-S. F. et al. Mobile Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 19823, Texas Cement Plaster Co. vs. K. C. M. & O. et al. 
Panhandle & Santa Fe is made an additional party defendant 
hereto. 


No. 23671, Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. vs. Ar- 
kansas & Memphis Ry. and Bridge Terminal Co. et al. Swift 
& Co. and Southern Cotton Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23456, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Oakland Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 23630, Hopper Paper Co., Inc., vs. A. & R. et al. Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, Montag Bros., Inc., Sewell 
Sales Corporation, Southern Tapley & Manufacturing Co. and 
Birmingham Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 


Finance No. 7625, Gulf & West Texas Construction. The 


time prescribed in said certificate and order within which the 
Gulf & West Texas shall commence and complete construction 
of line of railroad between Fredericksburg and Brady, Tex. 
therein authorized, is extended to April 1, 1931, and March 31, 
1933, respectively. 


Finance No. 7464, Quanah, Acme & Pacific construction, and 
The 


is extended to December 1, 


No. 23633, Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W- 
Herbert A. Nieman & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23600 (Sub. 1), Pioneer Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Watertown Chamber of Commerce permitted to inter- 


No. 16170, Eastern Lime Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau et al. 


vs. A. & B. B. et al. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted 
to intervene. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 
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SLAG RATES PROPOSED 


A recommendation that the Commission find unreasonable 
the rates and regulations on slag, from points in eastern Penn- 
sylvania to points in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, Virginia, District of Columbia, West Virginia and New 
England and prescribe rates and regulations for the future has 
been made by Examiner W. B. Wilbur in No. 22596, National 
Slag Co. et al. vs. Atlantic City Railroad et al. The report also 
embraces No. 22596 (Sub. No. 1), Duquesne Slag Products Co. 
vs. Same et al.; No. 22596 (Sub. No. 2), William S. Buckland, 
trading as Philadelphia Slag Co., vs. Same; No. 22954, Key- 
stone Slag Co. vs. Same, and No. 22511, Keystone Slag Co. vs. 
B. & A. et al. Joint hearing was had with the Pennsylvania 
commission in No. 22596 and No. 22954 and complaints pending 
with the state commission bringing in issue intrastate rates. 
Rates are stated in amounts a net ton. Examiner Wilbur said 
present single and joint line interstate rates in effect as com- 
piled from complainants’ exhibits were based on prescribed 
mileage scales; that the majority of rates appeared to be upon 
the basis of the scale prescribed by the Commission on crushed 
stone in State of Maryland vs. B. C. & A. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 681, 
referred to as the Birdsboro scale which was also prescribed 
on slag in Duquesne Slag Products Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 92 
I. C. C. 554, with an added arbitrary of 20 cents in the latter 
for joint-line hauls, referred to as the Duquesne scale. Other 
rates shown, said he, appeared to be upon basis of scales A 
and B prescribed in Buckland vs. B & A. R. R., 139 I. C. C 88, 
referred to as the Buckland scale, which also provides a joint- 
line arbitrary of 20 cents over the single-line scale A. The 
Buckland scale, said he, further provided a 70-cent arbitrary for 
car-floatage in New York Harbor and the inclusion of not more 
than three line-haul carriers in computing short-line distances. 

The examiner said that the Buckland scale B should be 
modified to permit the inclusion of not more than four line-haul 
carriers in computing short-line distances instead of the present 
limitation of three line-haul carriers, and as so modified it should 
apply from all points of origin named in the proceeding to the 
entire New England territory. ; 

In discussing the scales proposed in the proceeding, the 
examiner said that the Buckland scale, with some alteration in 
gradations and progression, was considered as better adapted 
to the prevailing conditions in the territory under consideration 
than any of the other scales suggested. Continuing, he said: 
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Complainants criticize the gradation and progression in the 
Buckland scale for the shorter distances and contend that the dis- 
crimination between producing points is aggravated thereby. ‘The 
present scale starts at 60 cents for 15 miles or under and progresses 
to 70 cents for 25 and over 15 miles, to 80 cents for 40 and over 25 
miles thereafter up to 100 miles the mileage blocks are uniformly 
20 miles with an increase of 10 cents for each additional block. 
The blocks up to 40 miles are not only shorter when compared with 
most scales on slag and like commodities but vary as compared 
with each other. Notwithstanding their length the same rate of 
progression is applied as in scales where the blocks are uniformly 
20 miles. The tendency of the shorter mileage blocks is to reduce the 
number of producing points that may ship on the same rate to a 
given point. 

The foregoing may be alleviated by starting the scale at 65 


. cents for 20 miles and under and from thereon to 100 miles add 


10 cents for each additional 20 miles block to 100 miles, 12.5 cents 
for each additional 25 mile block to 150 miles and from thereon 
follow the present Buckland scale as follows: 


Present 

Buckland Proposed 

Scale A Scale 

Cents Cents 

eS ES ae ee 60 65 
ie 0 UR ge errs eee 70 65 
SO MNOS BRE OVEP BO... ccccesccsvecss 70 75 
Oe MO DOE BIER Bis kc ioes ce oetcnsicns 80 75 
25 mes OMG OVOP FO. .....ccccccsoes 80 75 
SO MUON GME OVOP FO .c ccc cccecscces 80 75 
OO mes Gee OVO 20... 2. csccccccse 90 85 
SC mallow OME OVOP GO. onic cevciciccces 100 95 
100- MHIGS ONG OVER GO... cc cccccsiccece 110 105 
Eee Mineee BG OVER BOG... . 2.60. cesccees 120 117.5 
ROO MINOW QE OVO 1S0. 2. cc cscccsccces 130 130 
EVO TNS BU OVOE TO8 okie kis code ccecte 140 140 
se OR es errr 150 150 
2e0 mares ONG OVEr B00... 2... ccccccces 160 160 
SOW MAINON BE OVEP Bad. ..20ccccccseses 170 170 
See Mee ONG OVEr BOS... vce ccc cess. 180 180 
S20 MOUS ARE OVOP. BOP. ..6 0 cccccciccesis 190 190 
350 miles and over 320........cscsce0- 200 200 


Complainants have made numerous comparisons of the rates on 


slag with rates on crushed stone, sand, and gravel which indicate 


that generally the level of the rates assailed is higher. This is 


supported also by the defendants’ table of the difference in revenue 








eB Oe Bee Bee Ooo Oe+ Oe Ser Ooo OOo Oooo or Oo Os 


previously shown herein on these commodities under the present rates 
as compared with the constructive revenue based upon the Buckland, 
West Penn and defendants’ proposed scales respectively. The record 
is not definite as to that fact being a contributing cause in the way of 
restricting the sale of slag in face of other testimony indicating 
that slag has certain infirmities inherent in itself as compared with 
competing materials. Therefore a finding of undue prejudice is not 
warranted by the record. It is plainly evident, however, that the rates 
on crushed stone, sand, and gravel in the territory involved are in a 
chaotic condition and should be adjusted to some definite basis. 

The Commission should find that the the rates assailed are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the rates shown in the following table under Scale 
A to points in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, and West Virginia and under scale B to 
points in New England, subject to the addition of 20 cents per ton 
to the rates under Scale A for movements over two or more line-haul 
carriers, also subject to the addition of 70 cents per ton to the rates 
under either scale for hauls involving carfloat or lighterage service in 
the New York harbor district on traffic to points in New York or 
New England, respectively. 


Scale A Scale B 
Cents Cents 
SO welled GE WHER sc ccc ce csccrseess 65 
40 WlbeS GUE OVET FO. sc ccccescecoves 75 
GO miles OMG CVET 8... ccccccccccces 85 
80 miles and pver 60......cccccccces 95 
106 miles anm@ OVEPr SO... .cccdcccvvese 105 — 
125 miles and over 100.......ccccscove 117.5 150 
150 miles and over 125..........ccs008 130 160 
175 miles and over 160......ccccscces 140 175 
SOD Meee GRE OVOP T7Bsc. cc ccccccccces 150 185 
230 miles and over 200... ....ccccccces 160 200 
260 miles and over 230.........scceceee 170 210 
290 miles and over 260...........+500. 180 225 
320 miles and Over 290......-c..ceeees 190 235 
350 miles and over 320.........cccccee 200 250 
The Commission should further find that in computing distances 


for the application of the distance scales prescribed in this proceed- 
ing the shortest routes should be used over which carload traffic 
can be moved without transfer of lading. 

The defendants may file applications for such relief from the 
long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section as they may 
require in connection with the rates prescribed. 


MISSISSIPPI ABANDONMENT 


Examiner J. S. Prichard, in a proposed report in Finance 
No. 8057, has recommended that the Commission authorize 
abandonment as to interstate and foreign commerce by the 
Sunflower & Eastern Railway Company of its line extending 
from Parchman to Webb, Miss., 11.68 miles, and abandonment 
of operation of the line by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company. Two farmers and one cotton gin operator 
testified in opposition to the application. A petition signed by 
53 residents of the territory involved protested against the 
proposed abandonment. 

The examiner said the transportation needs of a community 
served by a railroad operated at a loss must be weighed against 
the corresponding burden that the cost of continued mainte- 
nance and operation would necessarily impose upon interstate 
commerce. In the instant case, said he, there was uncontro- 
verted evidence that the line, for the last five years, had been 
operated by the Y. & M. V. at annual losses ranging from 
$10,000 to $12,000. Continuing, he said: 


These losses have been sustained from year to year to provide 
rail transportation facilities to a few patrons of the line who contend 
that they would otherwise be inconvenienced to the extent of haul- 
ing their cotton at greater distances over good highways to the cot- 
ton gins located on the fork lines of the Y. & M. V. previously men- 
tioned. In the light of that contention it is rather singular that the 
protestants’ own evidence shows that much of the cotton now pro- 
duced is hauled by truck to the gins in question for various 1ea- 
sons of convenience or preference. As to the future of the line, the 
evidence shows that its revenues would be derived almost entirely 
from the transportation of cotton grown in the tributary territory. 
The question then is whether or not it is probable that this territory 
in the future will produce cotton for transportation over the line in 
sufficient quantities to justify its continued operation on a profitable 
basis. As previously stated, the maximum production of cotton in the 
whole territory when finally developed is estimated by a protesting 
witness at about 10,000 bales annually. According to the evidence, 
the weight of a bale of cotton is around 1,600 pounds, including the 
cotton seed. Assuming that the annual production of cotton meets 
the fullest expectations of the protestants, regardless of possible 
adverse weather conditions, and that the line is successful in secur- 
ing the transportation of every pound of cotton grow1i, the entire 
output of 10,000 bales would amount to only 8,000 tons, or 320 car- 
loads of 25 tons each. It is thus seen by the protestants’ own testi- 
mony that the line has little or no possibility of profitable cpera- 
tion in the future. 

It is undoubtedly true that abandonment will work a hardship 
upon certain patrons of the line, especially those in the neighborhood 
of Blue Lake and Hitt, but their loss by no means outweighs the 
corresponding burden that would be imposed upon the applicants 
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and upon interstate commerce through continued maintenance and 
operation of the line under heavy deficits. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Grain and Products 


No. 23118, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Recommends dismissal on finding 
not unreasonable, unduly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
transit rates on grain and grain products, Kansas City, Mo., 
and points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Jackson, Miss., shipped 
to points in Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, and 
free back-haul on grain and its products afforded at New Orleans, 
La., on shipments of grain to New Orleans. Finding without 
prejudice to any other or different finding in I. and S. No. 
2914, and No. 17000, part 7-A, consolidated cases. 


Stone 
No. 23125, Bedford-Carthage Stone Corporation vs. C. I. & 
L. et al. By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. ‘Recommends dis- 
missal on finding not unjust or unreasonable rate, stone (not 
granite), rough, undressed, and stone sawed four sides or less, 
Bedford, Ind., district to Cisco and Houston, Tex. 


OPERATION OF TEXAS LINE 


The Commission has entered an order in Finance No. 7594 
dismissing the application of the San Diego & Gulf Railway Co., 
asking for authority to operate a line of railroad in Duval 
county, Texas. The Commission said that on January 7, 1930, 
the Commission, by division 4, authorized the Texas Mexican 
Railway Co. to operate the line of railroad in question and that 
the San Diego & Gulf had no present intention of operating the 
line. 





FINANCE APPLICATIONS 

Finance No. 8470. Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Co. 
asks authority to abandon about one-half mile of line from Marquette 
to Queen Mine, Mich. 

Finance No. 8466. Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon a branch line known as the Cumberland branch from a 
point near Blazon Junction, to Cumberland, 7.41 miles, in Lincoln 
and Uinta counties, Wyo. The line was built to serve coal mines 
now closed. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 8334, 8332 and 8333, 
authorizing (1) the Carrollton Railroad to acquire, and operate in 
interstate commerce, the railroad properties formerly owned by the 
Carrollton & Worthville Railroad Company, in Carroll county, Ky.; 
(2) the Carrollton Railroad to issue at par $75,000 of capital stock. 
divided into 750 shares of $100, and $25,000 of serial 6 per cent mort- 
gage notes in connection with the acquisition of railroad properties; 
and (3) the acquisition by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany of control of the Carrollton Railroad, by purchase of capital 
stock, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8443, authorizing the Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $1,166,000 of Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 
equipment trust of 1926 4% per cent equipment-trust gold certificates 
to be issued by the Hudson Trust Company, of Hoboken, N. J., under 
an equipment trust agreement dated July 15, 1926, and to be sold 
at not less than 101.329 per cent of par and accrued dividends in con- 
nection with the procurement of new equipment, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8328, authorizing the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company to acquire and operate the railroad 
and properties of the Wellston & Jackson Belt Railway Company and 
the Pomeroy Belt Railway Company, approved. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 19594, transfer of freight within St. Louis and E. St. 
Louis by dray and truck for and on behalf of railroads and I. & 
S. 2934, off-track station and construction receipt and delivery 
of freight at St. Louis, etc. Chicago & Alton and Wm. W. 
Wheelock and Wm. G. Bierd, receivers thereof, asks for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration. 

No. 21268, National Petroleum Association vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening in part and reconsideration in 
conjunction with No. 23179, Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. S. A. 
L. et al. 

No. 20954, Metal & Thermit Corporation vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. et al., and No. 21214, Sub. 1, Same vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 22193, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
R. R. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration by full Com- 
mission on the record. 

No. 19622, Western Paper Makers’ Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al., No. 19782, Empire Size & Chemical Corporation vs. A. B. 
& C. et al., and No. 23069, Paper Makers’ Chemical Corporation 
vs. A. & R. et al. Complainants ask for reopening for reconsid- 
eration by entire Commission on record as made, and for mod- 
ification of opinion and order as regards reparation. 

No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between 
points in Illinois. The Alton & Eastern and forty-eight other 
common carriers, operating lines in Illinois, ask that the Com- 
mission take such further action in the premises, and that there 
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may be entered all such further orders, as may be necessary to 
remove and prevent advantage, preference, prejudice and dig. 
crimination, and as may be shown as the result of such in. 
vestigation. 

No. 20965, Frank B. Clinton, et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Com. 
plainants and interveners ask for rearguments and reconsid. 
eration of order of Commission. 

No. 21706, Western Maryland vs. Maryland & Pacific et al, 
Maryland & Pennsylvania asks for reconsideration, reargument 
and/or rehearing. 

No. 17000, Part 4A, General Petroleum Investigation, and 
No. 21789, Burkett & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. et al. 
Complainants in No. 21789, ask that Commission’s order dated 
March 1, 1930, be amended to extent that rates on petroleum 
products subsequently prescribed for application from Midcon. 
tinent field to western Kansas in general investigation 17000, 
part 4-A, be made applicable to the twelve destinations involved 
in No. 21789. 

No. 22050, L. E. Lichford vs. Southern. 
for rehearing. 

Finance No. 7470, Missouri Pacific Unification. Interveners, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas asks 
for reconsideration or, in the alternative, for a rehearing, as 
to findings relating to maintenance of routes. 


No. 23722, Old Witch Co., Inc., vs. A. A. et al. 
Hudson Co. asks for dismissal. 

No. 23704, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al., No. 23686, Fitchburg Produce Co. vs. B. & M. et al, 
No. 23714, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
No. 23713, Swift & Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. and No. 23645, Abel 
Davis and Eugene Holland, receivers in equity for Universal 
typsum and Lime Co. vs. Ft. D. D. M. & S. et al. Delaware & 
Hudson Co. asks for dismissal of each of these proceedings. 

Finance No. 3633, in the matter of excess income of B. & 
L. E. and Finance No. 3966, in the matter of excess income of 
Union R. R. Bessemer & Lake Erie and Union ask for consolida- 
tion of the proceedings in these cases. 


Complainant asks 


Delaware & 





DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


Permits for shipments of feeds to drought stricken areas, 
totaling 3,733 carloads, have been reported to Secretary of 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, chairman of the federai drought 
committee, by M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president of the 
American Railway Association, up to September 3. Of the total 
reported, 1,254 carloads were for destinations in Virginia, 784 
for West Virginia points, 357 for Maryland points, 72 for Penn- 
sylvania points, 611 for Ohio points, 305 for Kentucky points, 
53 for Tennessee points, 285 for Indiana points, 7 for Illinois 
points, 4 for Arkansas points and 1 for Mississippi. Additional 
shipments this week brought the total to 6,500,000 cars. 


Secretary Hyde has designated a group of Department of 
Agricultture staff members to handle specific phases of drought 
relief. A. Lane Cricher, chief of the transportation division 
of the Department of Commerce, in charge of transportation, 
including routing, freight rates, adjustment of rates, and con- 
tact with the American Railway Association, is working with 
the Department of Agriculture representatives. 


Attention of President Hoover to a complaint about the 
way in which the regulations governing the issuance of per- 
mits for the movement of shipments at drought emergency rates 
are working out has been called by Representative Garber, 
of Virginia, who has also taken the matter up with officials 
directly in charge of the matter. It was suggested that the 
system would be improved if arrangements were made so that 
rebates in the amount of the rate reductions would be made 
at destination points. Under the system in operation, which 
is defended by railroad officials as the most practicable way 
of handling the situation, county agricultural extension agents 





- in designated drought counties pass on applications for redticed 


rates and their certificates of approval must be filed with the 
local railroad agent previous to the movement of the com- 
modity from point of origin. The railroad agent then takes 
the necessary steps to get the information to the point of origin. 
It has been charged that the system results in delay of as much 
as a week, but railroad officials said that, in the absence of 
unusual circumstances, that much time was not required, and 
that several thousand cars had been moved promptly. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


Hearings of the Official, Southern and Western Classifica- 
tion committees on Docket No. 43, of the Consolidated Classifica- 
tion Committee, for proposed changes in rules, descriptions, 
ratings and minimum rates, will be held at Atlanta, Oct. 8; 
New York, Oct. 14; and Chicago, Oct. 21. The docket is pub- 
lished with the Traffic Bulletin of September 13. 
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September 13, 1930 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Declaring they had never received “the fair return upon their 
railroad property to which they are by law entitled,” and that 
the Commission has failed to observe the provisions of section 
15a (2) in reducing the general rate level on grain and grain 
products, railroads in the western district have asked the Com- 
mission for rehearing and reconsideration in No. 17000, part 7, 
rate structure investigation, grain and grain products within the 
western district and for export. The Commission is asked to 
vacate its order in the case. 

Argument is submitted in support of the declaration as to 
nonobservance of section 15a; that the effect of the order will be 
to widen further the spread of net income below a fair return; 
that the Commission has placed the grain and grain products 
rates on a general level so low that, in order to provide what 
was thought to be proper relationships, proportional rates are 
required which by the report itself are shown to be wholly 
indefensible, and that there is no evidence of record to justify 
the low general level of the rates prescribed for grain and the 
Commission’s arbitrary action in this connection is accentuated 
by the requirements that grain products shall move on the grain 
rates and that free transit shall be accorded. 

Since August, 1920, and at the present time, the carriers in 
the western district have not earned and are not now earning a 
fair return, it is asserted. Setting forth a table showing rates 
of return on investment for the western district carriers for the 
years 1921 to 1928, inclusive, the carriers point out that it shows 
that for five out of the eight years the return is shown to be 
less than 4 per cent and that for the other three years it is less 
than 4.5 per cent. 

“The conclusion is inevitable,” says the petitioners after 
further discussion, “that the carriers in the western district have 
been and are being held to an inadequate rate level.” 

While the year 1929 showed a slight improvement, it is 
asserted, “attention is called to the desperate situation now 
confronting your petitioners as shown by the rate of return of 
2.74 per cent for the first six months of 1930 and by the income 
by months for the first half of the present year in comparison 
with similar data for the previous year. In fact, the true pic- 
ture of the plight in which your petitioners now find themselves 
is even more desperate than is reflected by the foregoing tables 
(omitted) because the revenues during this year have been 
so inadequate as to require less than normal expenditures for 
maintenance. That thousands of employes have been laid off 
is a matter of public knowledge and the monthly reports to 
the Commission show that for many of your petitioners the 
ratio of maintenance charges to operating expenses this year 
is below the ratio in preceding years. The situation is made 
the more desperate by the reductions herein imposed.” 


Reasons for Attack on Order 


Summarizing the grounds on which the decision and order 
are attacked, the carriers say: 


The order requires rates that will substantially reduce the 
revenues of your petitioners in the face of a general rate level which 
at present is and for years past has been insufficient to provide for 
a fair return, 

In entering the order herein the commission has failed to comply 
with the affirmative duty, imposed upon it by the provisions of 
section 15a, to provide for a fair return. 

The order becomes operative at a time so long subsequent to 
the closing of the record that the present conditions with respect to 
carrier revenue are not reflected by the facts which were in evidence 
before the Commission. 

The order requires rates on grain and grain products at a level 
substantially below that which was twice recently approved by the 
Commission and there is no finding with respect to changed condi- 
tions in justification of the repudiation of its former decisions. 


While the findings are said to be under the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act the Commission appears to have been in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the Hoch-Smith resolution as previ- 
ously construed by it. 

The general level of the rates made is so low that the propor- 
tional rates for equalization purposes are shown by the report itself 
to be wholly indefensible. 

The order requires the transportation of grain products at the 
reduced wheat rates while the record shows without dispute that 
grain products not only are of higher value but that their cost of 
transportation is considerably in excess of the cost of transporting 
wheat. 

Combinations of flat rates to the primary markets and propor- 
tional rates beyond, applicable to other than continuous shipments, 
necessarily are unreasonably low if the components thereof result 
from breaking on the market points a one-factor through rate alleged 
to have first been determined upon a reasonable basis. 

The requirement that there shall be two free stops in transit, 
plus one inspection, on a general level of rates as low as required 
is without justification. ‘ 

The order is made without evidence to support it or upon evi- 
dence which does not support it. ; 

The order deprives your petitioners of their property without 
due process of law and takes from your petitioners their private 
property for public use without just compensation, in violation of 
the fifth amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 


The carriers contend that the determination of proper rela- 
tionships in the rates on grain and grain products from pro- 
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ducing to consuming territories and as between the various 
markets and ports would have taken care of the real interest 
that each complainant had in this case, without any reduction 
in the general level of such rates, and that “but few complain- 
ants sought a general reduction, and “the most emphatic of 
these was not sufficiently optimistic to anticipate such a blow 
to carrier revenue as the Commission delivered by the order 
entered herein.” 
No Time for Reductions 


“The questions of net income and fair return should have 
been of paramount importance in reaching a decision in this 
investigation,’ continue the carriers. “Grain and grain prod- 
ucts constitute a substantial part of the tonnage of the carriers 
in the western district and any appreciable reduction in the 
rates on these commodities would have a substantial revenue 
effect. Moreover, the application of the provisions of section 
15a (2) to a proper determination of the issues in a case of 
such wide scope as the present proceeding is expressly recog- 
nized. Your petitioners respectifully represent that 
they have never received the fair return upon their railroad 
property to which they are by law entitled. The Commission 
apparently concludes and your petitioners submit the fact to be 
that their net income is and for some years has been consid- 
erably less than is required. . Furthermore, the reduc- 
tions in revenue from the order in this case come at a time 
when the effects of subsidized competition from waterways, 
trucks, etc., and the losses in passenger traffic, are felt to a 
greater extent than ever before. The distribution of automo- 
biles by means other than rail transportation is increasing. 
Moreover, the carriers are facing loss of a substantial tonnage 
because of the substitution of natural gas for coal, as fuel, and 
because of the use of the pipe lines for the distribution of 
gasoline. This is no time for the downward revision of rates 
on a group of commodities that move in such substantial volume 
as do grain and grain products. 

The carriers express the belief that the revenue losses re- 
sulting from the readjustment will more nearly approximate 
$20,000,000, rather than $15,000,000 as estimated by Commissioner 
Woodlock in the decision. 


It is asserted that the provisions of section 15a “are more 
than a bare recognition of the right of the carriers to earn a 
fair return,” and that they “impose upon the Commission the 
affirmative duty to preserve and protect that right, for that is 
the means, specified by Congress, of securing the maintenance of 
adequate service.” 


In the view of the carriers the points of law asserted are 
not overcome simply by the Commission’s willingness to con- 
sider, when presented by the carriers, proposals for increases 
in rates on certain commodities, or by the fact that other por- 
tions of the rate structure investigation are still pending. 


I. C. C. and the Law 
Continuing, the western carriers say: 


After stating that the reductions far exceed the increases and 
that the corresponding revenue effects will be substantial, but with- 
out reference to the existing shortage in income or the inadequacy 
of the earnings in previous years, the Commission appears to feel 
its action is nevertheless justified because it says it is satisfied ‘“‘that 
the readjustment will not threaten the maintenance of an adequate 
system of transportation.’’ This is a misconception of the Commis- 
sion’s obligation. 

Congress. declared its purpose in passing the transportation act. 
That purpose was to secure the maintenance of an adequate trans- 
portation service. But the Congress also specifically prescribed the 
means by which this object is to be attained. There can be no mis- 
take on this point. The Supreme Court has held in the cases here- 
tofore mentioned that there is expressly imposed upon the Commission 
by section 15a (2) the affirmative duty to provide for a fair return. 
By this means to an end, Congress has declared the Commission 
shall proceed. It is not for the Commission to say that while Con- 
gress has prescribed the means to secure adequate service, the 
Commission may disregard that injunction if it believes it can ac- 
complish the same results by pursuing a different policy. In this 
respect the Commission is given no discretion to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of Congress. 

The transportation act established the fair return as an in- 
separable accompaniment to the maintenance of an adequate system 
of transportation. Apparently the Commission has sought to separate 
the two, thus substituting an uncertain and fluctuating standard of 
what is necessary to insure adequate service. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that this goes beyond the power of the Commission. 

The Commission states, as indicated above, that the precise effect 
upon revenues can not be determined without a test and suggests 
that a trial of the new rates be made indicating that, if the result 
proves disastrous, application may be made for relief from the re- 
quirements of the order. The investigation of which this proceeding 
is a part was instituted pursuant to the so-called Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution. In its notices of hearings the Commission recited that the 
issues in this proceeding arose under the Hoch-Smith’ resolution as 
well as under the interstate commerce act. Much evidence was in- 
troduced bearing upon the alleged depression in agriculture. The 
Commission finds that while conditions affecting the grain farmer 
had been improving within the few years immediately preceding the 
hearing, there is still depression in the grain industry. Just shortly 
before this case was decided, however, the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in the California fruit case, .. . 
decided June 2, 1930. That decision overturned the Commission’s 
interpretation of the Hoch-Smith resolution and held among other 
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things that existing rates which were not unreasonable or unlawful 
under the interstate commerce act were not to be condemned because 
of the Hoch-Smith resolution and particularly the third paragraph 
thereof. The Commission accordingly . . states that the findings 
in this case are under the provisions of the interstate commerce act. 
It seems apparent, however, that its decision has been influenced to 
a great extent by. the terms of the Hoch-Smith resolution, as pre- 
viously construed by it. . 
Sttinnnilins Duty on |. C. C. 


Your petitioners have attempted to point out what, as they 
believe, is the inherent fallacy in the interpretation of the law 
which the Commission apparently continues to entertain. Congress, 
in section l5a, laid an affirmative duty upon the Commission to 
adjust rates in such a manner that the carriers would secure a 
fair return. This was not done primarily for the carriers, although 
they are participants in the benefits from the plan, but for the 
protection of the public against a failure of the transportation sys- 
tem to function properly at all times. The Commission in Increased 
Rates, 1920, . . recognized and accepted this important duty, 
and endeavored to fulfill it. Later in Revenues in Western District, 
113 I. C. C. 3, 37, 38, the Commission, without expressly reversing 
what it said in the earlier decision, apparently repudiated this obli- 
gation and indicated the view that its function was that of review- 
ing proposals brought before it by the carriers. The carriers did 
have before it at that time a proposal for an increase in rates, 
which took the form, in general, of a flat 5 per cent advance, but the 
Commission indicated it would not grant such an increase except 
in case of an emergency. In passing, it may be remarked that 
there is no provision in the act indicating that the Commission’s 
affirmative duty is limited to periods of emergency. The purpose 
of the act, obviously, is to avoid emergencies. 


After again emphasizing their position that an affirmative 
duty rests on the Commission with respect to the making of 
rates which will result in a fair return, the carriers say “it is 
further the position of your petitioners that in the face of earn- 
ings constituting considerably less than a fair return, the gen- 
eral trend of rate readjustments must be upward rather than 
downward, and that the Commission can not lawfully make 
reductions in rates upon a group of commodities moving in 
heavy volume which will result in enormous revenue losses.” 
The carriers say that experience during the last ten years has 
demonstrated that the general rate level of the western district 
is too low and that “the continuing requirement of the statute 
therefore binds the Commission to take steps which will in- 
crease revenues rather than reduce them.” 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has petitioned the 
Commission, in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line class 
rates, to have the rates prescribed in that direction made effec- 
tive 30 days after the effective date of the rates in the Hoch- 
Smith grain case, or February 1, 1930. It is set forth that the 
Commission indicated the rates in the trunk line case should 
become effective not later than November 1, 1930, or 30 days 
after the date—October 1—originally prescribed as the effective 
date in the grain case, and that now that the grain rate date 
has been postponed to January 1, the trunk line rates should 
not go in until February 1. 

In a letter to Secretary McGinty, of the Commission, Frank 
B. Townsend, traffic director of the Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, says that it is very important that shippers have definite 
information as to the dates on which the new rates in No. 
17000, part 2, western trunk line class rates, will become effec- 
tive. 

.“The new rates,” said he, “if published in line with the 
decision, will, in many instances, necessitate a complete revision 
of prices, allowance and adjustments to meet competition, defi- 
nite sources of supply of raw materials and in some instances 
a complete readjustment of business methods. The report sug- 
gests that the new tariffs should be made effective November 
1, but from such information as we have been able to secure it 
is apparent that the carriers cannot make the tariffs effective 
on that date. I have unofficial information that the carriers 
in the eastern territory have fixed March 1 as a tentative date 
on which the new rates prescribed in the eastern class rate in- 
vestigation are to become effective, and from such meager in- 
formation as we have on the subject it is apparent that the 
western carriers will be unable to file tariffs at any earlier date,- 
although we have understood unofficially that January 1, 1931, 
has been suggested as the effective date. It is very important 
that shippers know as early as possible when these new tariffs 
are to become effective and it is suggested that the Commission 
fix at least a tentative date for the new rates and that a notice 
be issued for the information of the public.” 





EASTERN CLASS RATES 


Denial of the carriers’ petition for modification of that part 
of the Commission’s order in No. 15879, eastern class rate in- 
vestigation, excepting farm products from increases in rates, 
is asked by the Department of Agriculture and Markets of the 
state of New York in a reply filed with the Commission. 

As to the effect of the Hoch-Smith resolution on the Com- 
mission in deciding the case, the New York department says it 
believes the Commission “has in this case given economic con- 
ditions such weight and only such weight as they are entitled 
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to under the interstate commerce act. This was done many 
years before the passage of the Hoch-Smith resolution.” 

In that connection reference is made to In re Transporta- 
tion of Wool, Hides and Pelts, 23 I. C. C. 151, decided March 
21, 1912, wherein, it is pointed out, the Commission discussed 
at length the economic condition of the sheep industry and at 
page 156 made the following statement: 


While this Commission has never accepted this doctrine as urged 
by the carriers, it has always deemed the state of an industry a 
pertinent factor in considering the reasonableness of the rate. If 
the condition of this industry is such that it can not flourish, that 
the traffic will not move for the reason that the wool itself will not 
be produced, that certainly is a circumstance which may be con- 
sidered in comparing this rate with those on other commodities, 

More recently, but still before the passage of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, continues the reply, the Commission, in An. 
drews Bros. vs. A. C. & Y., 74 I. C. C. 488, 455, said: 


In consdering the suspended rates, certain matters of genera] 
bearing deserve mention. The rates would result in substantial 
increases at a time when the agricultural industry throughout the 
country is struggling under adverse conditions, and when the unwis- 
dom of raising rates on farm products has been generally recognized. 

‘ None of these matters can be rearded as controlling, but all 
emphasize the need for care and caution in consideration of the 
suspended schedules. 


It is asserted that the record does not contain any showing 
to support the carriers’ statement that the prices received by 
New York farmers, including all groups, have been very much 
more favorable than the prices of non-agricultural commodities. 

Parties to No. 15879, eastern class rates, who wish to reply 
to the petition of the eastern carriers for modification of the 
findings in that case, may do so on or before October 10, 
according to a notice issued by Secretary McGinty, of the Com- 
mission. Twenty copies of replies should be sent to the Com- 
mission and twelve copies to R. W. Barrett, 143 Liberty street, 
New York, N. Y., representing respondents. (See Traffic World, 
September 6, p. 556.) 


ANTHRACITE TO BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore Association of Commerce has sent to the 
Commission a complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio and 
other carriers, alleging violation of the first three sections of 
the interstate commerce act in connection with rates on anthra- 
cite from Pennsylvania to Baltimore, Md. It is alleged that 
defendants’ joint rates on all sizes of anthracite from Pennsyl- 
vania origins to Baltimore are unjust and unreasonable. It is 
further alleged that the joint rates published by the Penn- 
sylvania and Lehigh Valley for delivery on the tracks of the 
Baltimore & Ohio are unduly prejudicial to and unjustly dis- 
criminatory against receivers of anthracite situated on the 
tracks of the B. & O. and unduly preferential of other receivers 
of like traffic at Baltimore having the advantage of lower rates. 
Combination through rates from points on the Central of New 
Jersey, Lehigh Valley, and Lehigh & New England to delivery 
points in Baltimore on the B. & O., Western Maryland, Mary- 
land & Pennsylvania and the Canton Railroad are also alleged 
to be in violation of the first three sections of the act. A cease 
and desist order and rates for the future are asked. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATIONS 


Colonel B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, has directed attention to the fact that the Commission’s 
revised regulations covering the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles in freight, express and baggage 
service, will become effecfive October 1. The regulations 
were issued by the Commission early in July, at which time 
announcement of the issue and the effective date was made in 
The Traffic World of July 5, p. 16. 

“The Bureau of Explosives,” said Mr. Dunn, “will arrange, 
as heretofore, to publish these regulations in various forms. 
The freight tariff, which shows only the regulations as pertain- 
ing to freight service, together with shipping container specifi- 
cations, is now available. The complete regulations as affect- 
ing freight, express, and baggage service, together with ship- 
ping container specifications, will be published in what is known 
as B. E. Pamphlet No. 9, which is the pocket size. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Bureau of Explosives, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York City.” 


CAR DUMPING RECORD 


A New York Central (Ohio Central Lines) car dumper at 
Toledo established a new record, August 24, in loading the 
steamer “Thomas F. Cole,” of the Pittsburgh Steamship Com- 
pany. A total of 243 cars, containing a total of 12,763 tons, 
were dumped into the boat in four hours, twelve and a half 
minutes’ dumping time. This is at the rate of fifty-seven and 
three-fourths cars an hour, from start to finish. The actual 
—— time, as given, includes time taken for shifting the 
oat. 
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VALUATION FOR RATE-MAKING 


The Commission has declined to depart from its established 
practice of finding value of railroad property for rate-making 
purposes in valuing the property of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway. 

In its report covering the property of that carrier, Valua- 
tion No. 367, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway et al., 
opinion No. B-780, 31 Val. Rep., 567-666, the Commission, by 
division 1, has found the final value for rate-making purposes 
of the N. C. & St. L., as of June 30, 1916, as follows: Owned 
and used property, $45,400,000; owned but not used, $256,796; 
and used but not owned, $24,445,395. Final value of the Western 
& Atlantic Railroad, owned but not used, leased to other car- 
riers for common-carrier purposes, was found to be $16,616,321, 
as of June 30, 1916. 

Referring to the N. C. & St. L., as the “carrier,” the Com- 
mission said it had protested as inadequate the amount of 
$69,262,133 tentatively found to have been the value of the 
property used by it. The Western & Atlantic likewise pro- 
tested against the tentative valuation of $16,500,000 for the 
property it owned and leased to the carrier. 

“It is urged,” said the Commission, ‘‘that these amounts are 
not values but are in substance rate bases. The carrier contends 
that the only difference between ‘value,’ as intended to be used 
in the valuation act, and a ‘rate base,’ is that the former in- 
cludes all assets, such as going-concern value, development costs, 
good will, noncarrier and nonoperated properties, earning power 
and other intangibles, and the latter all assets minus the value 
of the noncarrier properties. 

“It further contends that the value of the properties under 
consideration is that amount which would have to be paid the 
owners should the property be condemned for public service, or 
that amount upon which the carrier is entitled to earn a fair 
return plus the value of the nonoperated or noncarrier prop- 
erties, which it is claimed should be valued as are other proper- 
ties.. It argues that the finding of a value for rate-making 
purposes is not a compliance with the requirements of inter- 
state commerce act to ascertain and report the value of the 
properties of common carriers; that the value is the same for 
all purposes, whether corporate, sale, condemnation, or rate 
making; and that this universal, regulatory single-sum value is 
the pecuniary, commercial, or economic value. Opinions of 
different witnesses were given on this basis to show a total 


single-sum commercial value of all operated properties, tangible 


and intangible, owned and used by the carrier, of $113,403,756 
as of June 30, 1916, of which amount $29,075,445 represents the 
value claimed for the Western & Atlantic, and $127,992,446 as 
of June 30, 1924. 


“The arguments here urged have been presented to us here- 
tofore and have been discussed at length in former valuation 
decisions, particularly Kansas City Southern Ry. Co., 84 I. C. C. 
113, and Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co., 75 I. C. C. 
645. We have stated our conclusion to be that the values we 
are to report under section 19a of the act are values for rate- 
making purposes. We have followed the same methods and 
principles in this case in the ascertainment of the values ten- 
tatively reported as in other cases previously decided, and we 
are not convinced that a departure therefrom should now be 
made.” 


I. C. C. CASES IN SUPREME COURT 


Seven cases involving orders of the Commission are pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United States. Two of the 
cases are set for argument in October. One of them is the 
so-called southwestern-western divisions case, No. 44-5, Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western Railway Co. et al., appellants, vs. 
United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees, 
from the federal district court of Missouri. This is a suit in 
equity to set aside the order of the Commission entered June 
10, 1929, prescribing just, reasonable and equitable divisions of 
joint rates between carriers in southwestern and western trunk 
line territories, in No. 15234. This case has been set for argu- 
ment October 20. The other case, set for argument on the 
Same day, is No. 67, Interstate Commerce Commission, peti- 
tioner, vs. Northern Pacific et al., from the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia, in which the carriers are seeking 
a writ of mandamus to compel the Commission to enter upon 
investigation pursuant to a petition filed with it on April 15, 
1929, by the Northern Pacific and other carriers in which com- 
plaint is made that certain intrastate rates on petroleum prod- 
ucts in Montana violate section 13 of the interstate commerce 
act. The other cases are summarized as follows: 


No. 88, United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, ap- 
pellants, vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad Co., appellee, 
from the federal district court of Georgia. This is a suit in soy 
to set aside the Commission’s order of April 9, 1928, in F. D. 
5454, Reorganization and Control of A. B. & Cc. R. R., ae kh ". 
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181, 117 I. C. C. 439, denying petition for oral argument, wherein the 
carrier sought a supplemental order authorizing it to set up in its 
books of accounts as the value of the property acquired by it at fore- 
closure sale of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, entries charging 
its accounts with the final valuation of the properties acquired, as 
one by the Commission in Valuation Docket No. 1, 75 I C. C. 
6 

No. 10, United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, ap- 
pellants, vs. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., 
appellee, from the federal district court of Illinois. This is a suit in 
equity to enjoin the Commission’s certificate and order of January 
4, 1928, 131 I. C. C. 673, and supplemental order of March 13, 1928, 
entered in F. D. No. 6240, C. M. & St. P. reorganization, 138 I. C. C. 
291, in so far as the authorization thereby given for issue of securities 
is conditioned upon the impounding by the carrier of a certain $4 
a share fund, and the requirements that that fund “shall not be 
paid out unless and until so authorized by order of the court in 
respect to payments subject to the court’s jurisdiction or by the 
Commission.’’ This case was argued last April and on May 26 was 
restored to the docket for reargument. 

Nos. 16, 17, 18, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation et al., appellants, vs. 
United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees; Wil- 
son Lumber Co. of Fla., vs. Same, and State of Florida et al., as con- 
stituting Florida Railroad Commission vs. Same, from the federal 
district court of Florida. These cases collectively are known as the 
Florida log case. The suits were brought to enjoin the Commission's 
order of August 2, 1928, in Georgia Public Service Commission vs. 
A. C. L., 146 I. C. C. 717, docket 18364, prescribing reasonable rates 
on logs from certain points in Florida to destinations in Georgia, and 
also prescribing for intrastate application in Florida rates that will 
be the same as those prescribed for transportation in interstate com- 
merce from points in Florida to destinations in Georgia. 

No. 73, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., appellant, vs. United 
States, Guyandot & Tug River Railroad Co., Norfolk & Western 
and Interstate Commerce Commission, appellees, from the federal 
district court of West Virginia. This is a suit in equity to enjoin, 
set aside and annul and suspend that part of the Commission’s order 
of July 23, 1928, in F. D. No. 6067, Construction of line by Virginian 
& Western Railway Co., as amended by its order of November 1, 1928, 
which authorized the Guyandot & Tug River Railroad Co., to construct 
and operate a line of railroad from Wharncliffe, W. Va., to Gilbert, 
W. Va., 145 1. C. C.. 167. 

No. 333, Louisville & Nashville et al., petitioner, vs. United States 
of America and Interstate Commerce Commission, from the federal 
district court of Kentucky. This is a suit in equity to set aside the 
Commission’s order of November 4, 1929, in No. 17757, in the matter 
of the use of private passenger train cars, 155 I. C. C. 775, requiring 
railroads to cease and desist in transporting private passenger cars, 
including so-called office cars, free, or at other than published tar/ff 
rates. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first seven 
months this year had a net railway operating income of $458,- 
943,348, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.64 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the seven 
months of 1929, their net railway operating income was $686,- 
391,088, or 5.56 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,” continues the bureau, “is the value 
of road and equipment as shown by the books of the railways, 
including materials, supplies and cash. The net railway oper- 
ating income is what is left after the payment of operating 
expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the seven months of 
1930 is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads, representing 
a total of 242,679 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first seven months of 
1930 totaled $3,148,700,980, compared with $3,626,465,518 for the 
same period last year, or a decrease of 13.2 per cent. Operating 
expenses for the first seven months of 1930 amounted to $2,405,- 
088,119, compared with $2,638,986,808 for the same period one 
year ago, a decrease of 8.9 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first seven months of 1930 paid 
$213,064,188 in taxes, compared with $232,520,016 for the same 
period last year, a decrease of 8.4 per cent. For the month of 
July alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted to 
$31,658,421, a decrease of $3,665,503 under July of the previous 
year. 

“Twenty-four Class I railroads operated at a loss in the 
seven months of 1930, of which seven were in the Hastern, 
three in the Southern and fourteen in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first 
seven months of 1930, with the percentage of return based on 
property investment on an annual basis, follows: 





I I TIS 5 6 obivn osc st sccccscccescves $ 24,401,422 5.00% 
I a 0.0.4 0 awe bes eeu aces Hares es 81,296,679 3.41% 
Ne er rer 107,282,750 3.87% 
ec evesesseweseshucwe 45,396,846 7.50% 
TOCR, GERTSTH GIBTTICE ..cccccercccrdscvecese 258,377,697 4.13% 
TOGRE, GOUCREIM GIMtTICE 200. ccvcvcvscsccose 48,643,822° 2.68% 
EE IIR 5.6 060 0 ccpeweeeeensewcesens 33,014,752 2.46% 
Cy SE, ED. no 5.5000 0000 006006956068 78,112,785 3.71% 
Se ED Since cbse cwvssersbicnuncedy 40,794,287 3.64% 
Total, western district .....coccccscescecce 151,921,824 3.33% 
Total, WHte BERGOs 2c cs ccsicccccssssccces $458,943,343 3.64% 


“Class I railroads for the month of July had a net operating 
income of $82,750,153, which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of return of 3.76 per cent on their property investment, 
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In July last year, their net railway operating income was $123,- 
824,669, or 5.76 per cent. 

“Gross operating revenues for the month of July amounted 
to $457,025,113, compared with $558,386,428 in July last year, a 
decrease of 18.2 per cent. Operating expenses in July totaled 
$331,561,565, compared with $389,257,584 in the same month in 
1929, a decrease of 14.8 per cent. 


Eastern District 


“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first seven 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $258,- 
377,697, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.13 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929 
their net railway operating income was $365,440,483, or 5.99 per 
cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first 
seven months in 1930 totaled $1,589,128,752, a decrease of 12.7 
per cent below the corresponding period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,194,318,964, a decrease of 8.9 per 
cent under the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
July had a net railway operating income of $39,049,360, com- 
pared with $61,311,019 in July, 1929. 


Southern District 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first seven 
months of 1930 had a net railway operating income of $48,- 
643,822, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.68 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income amounted to $77,446,902, which 
was at an annual rate of return of 4.31 per cent. Gross oper- 
ating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for the first seven months in 1930 amounted to $392,237,972, a 
decrease of 13.7 per cent under the same period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $311,375,919, a decrease of 
nine per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of 
July had a net railway operating income of $5,454,369, compared 
with $8,483,765 in July, 1929. 


Western District 

“Class I railroads in the Western district for the first seven 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $151,- 
921,824, which was at an annual rate of return of 3.33 per cent 
on their property investment. For the first seven months in 
1929 the railroads in that district had a net railway operating 
income of $243,503,703, which was at an annual rate of return 
of 5.47 per cent on their property investment. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for 
the first seven months this year amounted to $1,167,334,256, a 
decrease of 13.6 per cent under the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $899,393,236, a decrease of 8.8 per 
cent, compared with the first seven months the year before. 


“For the month of July, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted to 
$38,246,424. The net railway operating income of the same roads 
in July, 1929, totaled $54,029,885.” 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of July 





1930 1929 
Total operating revenues..............0... $ 457,025,113 $ 558,386,428 
TOCAl CPSTATING EXPENSES oo oc oocc cic ciccccces 331,561,565 389,257,584 
SE 55 56-556 440 b0dw ed oieils seated’. ms 31,658,421 35, 323, 924 
Net railway operating income 82,750,153 123,824,669 
Operating ratio—per cent.............ceee. 72.55 69 -71 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.76% 5.76% 

Seven Months Ended July 31 

1930 1929 
Total operating revenues.........ccsceeees $3,148,700,980  $3,626,465,518 
RUOUNL GHSTACING GEPONEER. ...ccicscccscwscce 2,405,088,119 2,63 38, 986, 808 
2 | SPEER a eet ear eer e -. 213,064,188 232° 520, 016 
Net railway operating income.............. 458,943,343 686,391,088 
Operating ratio—per cent...........e.ee08 76.38 72. 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.64% 5.56% 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended August 30 totaled 
984,504 cars, an increase of 43,955 cars, as compared with the 
preceding week, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. Loading of a million cars in 
one week is expected in the next few weeks, following the 
week including the Labor Day holiday. 

Compared with the high loadings for the corresponding 
periods of 1929 and 1928, however, the loading the week ended 
August 30 was still somewhat behind. It was a reduction of 
177,596 cars under 1929 and 132,207 cars under 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
— 30 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,882 and 6,975; live 
stock, 2,415 and 2,442; coal, 45,235 and 44,331; coke, 1,569 and 2,878; 
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forest products, 4,028 and 4,126; ore, 3,194 and 6,117; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 65,004 and 73,432; miscellaneous, 89,814 and 122,269; tota} 
1930, 218,141; 1929, 262,570; 1928, 256,421 

‘Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,328 and 3,516; live 
stock, 2,157 and 2,350; coal, 39,870 and 46,429; coke, 4,573 and 5,664: 
forest products, 2,594 and 3,538; ore, 11, 539 and 15, 547: merchandise, 
is ©, ds, 40,874 and 57,378; miscellaneous, 84,390 and 105,198; total, 
1930, 197,725; 1929, 239, 620; 1928, 225,502. 

Pocahontas district: Grain’ and grain products, 276 and 314; live 
stock, 345 and 256; coal, 39,479 and 47,519; coke, 287 and 435; forest 
products, 1,208 and 1,803; ore, 621 and 511; merchandise, a ©, 
6,795 and 7,513; miscellaneous, 7,560 and 8,569; total, 1930, 56, art 
1929, 66,920; 1928, 58,304. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,095 and 3,938; live 
stock, 1,386 and 1,580; coal, 21,912 and 25,093; coke, 456 and 582; - 
est products, 13,016 and 22,095; ore, 969 and 985; merchandise, L. C. 
38,670 and 41,195; miscellaneous, 49, 916 and 57,574; total, 1930, 130, 436" 
1929, 153,042; 1928, 145,449. 

Northwestern ‘district: Grain and grain products, 22,855 and 18,393: 
live stock, 6,766 and 7,026; coal, 6,972 and 7,811; coke, i, 274 and 1:97: 
forest products, 9,569 ‘and 16, 599; ore, 36, 018 and 47, 518: merchandise, 
en ©. Bay Bacon and 34,130; miscellaneous, 43,381 ‘and 51,307; total, 
1930, 157, 936; 1929, 184, 761; 1928, 174,4 

Central “Western ‘district: Grain _— grain products, 16,165 and 
14,348; live stock 8,654 and 10,270; coal, 10,329 and 12,667; coke, 137 
and 175; forest products, 7,162 and 11,935; ore, 2,801 and 4,001; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 32,886 and 36,071; miscellaneous, 67,399 and 74,014; 
total, 1930, 145,533; 1929, 163,481: 1928, 169,406. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,057 and 6,012; 
live stock, 2,831 and 2,904; coal, 5,082 and 5,850; coke, 187 and 148; 
forest products, 5,389 and 9,727; ore, 606 and 558; merchandise, aT ie A 
15,445 and 17,024; miscellaneous, 42,581 and 49, 483; total, 1930, 78,178: 
1929, 91,706; 1928, 87,207. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 59,658 and 53,496; live 
stock, 24,554 and 26,828; coal, 168,879 and 189,700; coke, 8,483 and 
11,859, forest oe, 42,966 and 69,823; ore, 55,748 and 75,237; mer- 
chandise, L. 239,175 and 266, 743; miscellaneous, 385,041 and 
468,414; total, $307 984, 504; 1929, 1,162,100; 1928, 1,116,711. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 











1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February. cece SOe, 060 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............ 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April. .......cses- 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
DEVO WOGES Bi BURG oc cc ccicwec veces 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June............... 3.719.447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July...........ce.s 3,000,001 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 1°670, 368 5,600,706 5,348,407 

ci | Rn oe are ar er re 31,433,405 35,377, 737 33,754,221 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in 23398, Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. 
R. et al., assigned for September 12, at Cleveland, O., before 
Examiner Cassidy, was reassigned for November 5, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Cassidy. 

Hearing in No. 23531, Twin Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. 
R. R. et al., asigned for September 12, at New York, N. Y., 
before Examiner Clifford, was postponed to date to be hereafter 
fixed. 

Further hearing in No. 16747 (and Sub. 1), George W. Pyott 
Sand & Gravel Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (for sole 
purpose of receiving evidence of which shipments, if any, were 
overcharged, and amount of such overcharge), assigned for 
September 13, at Chicago, IIl., before Examiner Berry, was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Hearing in No. 22921, Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East 
Coast Ry. et al., now assigned for September 10, at Florence, 
Ala., before Examiner Harraman, was canceled and reassigned 
for September 25, at Jacksonville, Fla., before Examiner 
Cheseldine. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Class I railroads in the six months ended with June had 
passenger revenue of $380,270,167, as compared with $430,648,634 
for the corresponding period of 1929, according to revenue traffic 
statistics compiled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. 

Revenue passengers carried in the six-month period totaled 
365,437,000, as compared with 386,570,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1929. 

Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 8.802 cents in the six 
months ended with June, as compared with 2.871 cents in the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

In June passenger revenue amounted to $67,006,516, as 
compared with $79,220,033, in June, 1929. Revenue passengers 
earried in June totaled 59,942,000, as compared with 64,035,000 
in June, 1929. Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.667 cents, 
as compared with 2.737 cents in June, 1929. 

Freight revenue for the six months ended with June totaled 
$2,038,663,455, as compared with $2,316,048,458 for the same 
period of 1929. Revenue a ton-mile averaged 10.66 mills in the 
six months, as compared with 10.76 mills in the 1929 period. 
Revenue tons carried totaled 1,019,629,000, as compared with 
1,139,326,000 in the 1929 period. 

In June freight revenue totaled $331,151,579, as compared 
with $389,862,282 in June, 1929. Revenue a ton-mile averaged 
10.63 mills in June, as compared with the same average in 
June, 1929. Revenue tons carried in June totaled 176,259,000, 
as compared with 202,460,000 in June, 1929. 
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Sampling and Inspecting a Million Cars of Grain 


Federal Supervision of Grain Inspection Important Adjunct in Transportation and Marketing of 
Grain Crops—Market and Transportation Function Coordinated Through Machinery Set Up 
for Administration of Grain Standards Act—Practices Vitally Affect Use of Equipment 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


AST year, class I railroads loaded a total of 1,319,- 

527 cars of grain. The wheat farmer furnished 

615,581 carloads, 395,167 carloads were corn, 181,- 
106 were oats, and the remainder were barley, rye, rice 
or other grains not specified, according to the records. 
Due to the seasonal character of the grain movement, as 
well as for a variety of other reasons, handling this 
enormous tonnage from the fields to points of ultimate 
consumption presents one of the most difficult tasks of 
the railroads. The promptness with which the individual 
cars are handled is not only of great importance to the 
grain trade itself but, in large measure, determines the 
ability of the railroads to perform their increasingly 
difficult task. For that reason, it is not surprising that 
‘ailroads, shippers, and receivers should be vitally in- 
terested in the arrangements the government has pro- 
vided for sampling and inspecting the grain in transit. 
Every carload of grain that moves from a country ship- 
ping point must be sampled and a grade placed on it 
somewhere along the line between the producer and 
ultimate purchaser, and, on a large 
part of the tonnage, the commercial 
requirements result in its having 
more than one inspection. 

As the sampling and inspecting 
must be done while the grain is in 
transportation or in railroad cars, 
the speed with which those cars can 
be released to return to the fields 
for another load is limited, to a sub- 
stantial extent, by the inspection 
arrangements. Taken as a_ whole, 
the methods adopted to accomplish 


grading of the grain dictate, in a measure, the use to 
which the railroads may put their equipment:and, at the 
same time, result in the payment, or the contrary, of 
demurrage or other penalties by shippers and receivers. 


One of Innumerable Allied Activities 


The system of grading grain that has been developed 
since enactment of the United States grain standards law 
in 1916 is only one of the innumerable activities that 
surround transportation, taking their character from 
the transportation arrangements and, in turn, contribut- 
ing their part to make large scale transportation methods 
possible. 

As explained by Fred G. Smith, grain supervisor in 
charge of inspection efficiency at the general field head- 
quarters of the grain inspection bureau at Chicago, in- 
spection and grading of grain is performed under the 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Original 
inspection on all grain moving in interstate commerce 
is made by men holding licenses granted by the Depart- 


The grain sampler at work. A minimum 

of five probes to the bottom of the car 

are made, and then spread out on a 
cloth for each sample taken, 


ment of Agriculture. There are 
three classes of inspectors, the 
largest being made up of those em- 
ployed by state inspection depart- 
ments. There are, besides, inspectors 
employed by the individual markets 
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or boards of ‘trade and private inspectors doing their work at 
regular fees. Grades of grain were established under the federal 
grain inspection act and the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture includes the entertaining of appeals from inspec- 
tions made by state and other inspectors, as well as a general 
check on the activities of all inspectors to insure maintenance 
of uniform grading between markets. 

To carry out its work, the grain division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, to which the actual supervision is en- 
trusted, has divided the country into thirty-eight districts. Sup- 
ervision offices have been established in important markets 
throughout the country and there is a field headquarters office 
at Chicago for the entire country and another at Portland, Ore., 
for Pacific coast territory. Boards of review sit at these two 
headquarters offices to review samples of grain inspected by 
the licensed inspectors over the country and to entertain board 
appeals on grain submitted by the local supervisors. The local 
supervisors in each of the thirty-eight districts submit samples 
from the markets in their territories, thus enabling the adminis- 
trative officials of the government to keep a check on the degree 
of uniformity being maintained over the country by the differ- 
ent inspectors, and otherwise to keep informed of the applica- 
tion and interpretation of the federal act. 


Origin and Import- 
ance of Grading 


In explaining the 
origin and importance 
of the grain grading 
system, Mr. Smith 
said the Chicago 
Board of Trade had 
developed grades 
prior to the Civil War. 
They were, however, 
somewhat indefinite 
and resulted in a 
great deal of uncer- 
tainty and hazard for 
both the industry and 
the carriers. On a 
movement between 
markets, if a lower 
grade was placed on 
the grain at_ the 
second market than 
at the first, the car- 
riers might be held 
responsible for having 
let it go out of condi- 
tion, even though the 
difference in grades 
depended only on a 
difference in grading 
methods or their ap- 
plication. There was 
no general supervis- 
ory authority at that time. These early grades were usually 
based on such terms as “sound,” “dry,” “plump,” and “reason- 
ably. clean.” 

“At that time,” said Mr. Smith, “uniformity in grading 
during the crop movement in each market was one of even 
greater importance than uniformity in grading of intermarket 
movements. Some markets were frequently charged with over- 
grading grain to attract shipments to the market, and then, when 
the movement to the market became heavy or market condi- 
tions changed, the grading would be tightened. This practice 
was very detrimental to grain merchants and especially to 
to country shippers, who purchased grain on the basis of their 
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returns from over-graded shipments only to find, later in the. 


season, that the same character of grain was graded lower in the 
terminal market. Such experiences usually caused buyers to be 
eautious in their purchases and to pay less or grade low enough 
to be safe.” 

That situation is sharly contrasted with the present one in 
which eloborate formulae for grading in terms of moisture con- 
tent, amount of foreign material, weight, etc., are established and 
extensive machinery is provided to maintain uniformity, not 
only throughout the season, or year, but as between markets. 

The complexity of grading under the grain standards act 
may be illustrated by the types and grades provided for wheat. 
There are, first, five general classes of wheat, with sub-classes 
under each head. The five classes are: Hard red spring wheat, 
Durum wheat, hard red winter wheat, soft red winter wheat 
and white wheat. The principal commercial wheat is found to 
be subclass (b), under hard red winter wheat. Five grades, from 
one to five, and a sample grade, are provided for that. A num- 
ber I grade can not have a weight of less than 60 pounds to 
the bushel nor contain more than 13.5 per cent moisture; it 
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Y” © District headquerters and inspection points 
@ Sub-stemens and inspection points 
© Inspection pomts 





There are at present 38 district offices for administration of the grain standards act. 

Inspections are made and grading done at a total of 116 points, and in addition there 

are a number of points at which sampes are drawn to be forwarded to the nearest 
inspection point. 
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must not show more than 2 per cent damaged kernels nor more 
than one per cent of foreign material other than dockage, and 
so on. 

.No single car of grain can be sold on the market or moved 
to a terminal elevator for unloading before a sample has been 
taken from the car and the complicated tests necessary to estab- 
lish its grade are made. In the crop year 1928-29, ended June 30, 
more than 1,700,000 samples of grain were taken from cars 
and elevators for inspection purposes. The federal agencies 
themselves take approximately 200,000 samples a year in ful- 
filling their supervisory function and for purposes of appeal. 


The System at Chicago 


A concrete description of the steps involved, as they apply 
to the Chicago market, may serve to illustrate the bearing of 
this on the question of car supply and use. In 1929, Chicago 
received 107,833 cars of grain, of which 24,485 were wheat: 
54,676 were corn, 18,825 oats, and the remainder rye and barley, 
Receipts are, of course, much heavier immediately after harvest 
than at other periods of the year. The maximum receipts in a 
single month were more than 19,500 in August last year, 
Samplers are stationed at each of the railroad receiving yards. 
Early each morning they obtain a “receiver’s notice” from the 
yard clerk for each 
car of grain that has 
arrived and proceed 
directly to the cars 
waiting on the switch 
tracks. The cars are 
opened and a sample 
is obtained by thrust- 
ing a specially con- 
structed probe to the 
bottom of the ear. 
The tube-like probe 
has ten compart- 
ments, which are 
closed when the probe 
is thrust into the 
grain and opened by 
manipulation of the 
handle end. To ob- 
tain a “fair” sampte, 
five probes are made 
in different parts of 
the car. The grain 
collected in each 
operation is spread on 
a cloth and examined 
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© Binzen heodpeerters for odor and other 
—— qualities. Then it is 

BURLAU Of AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS - 
gathered into a two- 


quart cotton bag and 
the sampler proceeds 
to the next car. Each 
car bears a card with 
the legend, “for in- 


spection.”” When the sampler has finished with it he tears that 
off and a second card underneath is displayed that reads, 
“inspected.” 


‘When he has collected all his samplés, the sampler either 
brings them into the city to the state inspection office adjacent 
to the Board of Trade or places them on a train, from which 
they will be immediately picked up on arrival in the downtown 
district, according to the arrangements made. Inspection offices 
are maintained in the yards of four of the delivery roads in 
Chicago, which varies the proceeding to the extent that the 
inspection is made there and the inspected sample forwarded in 
to the Board of Trade. The samplers are directly responsible 
to the inspectors, who grade the grain, for correct performance 
of their duties. 

When the samples have been received at the inspection 
office, the necessary tests are made and each sample is divided 
into two parts and properly ticketed. One part of the sample 
is held in the inspection office for a period and the other is 
taken to the trading floor in the Board of Trade by a state 
man. He sets his samples on a table where they are open to 
examination by the trade, so that a purchaser not only has the 
grade placed on the grain by the inspector for guidance but can 
examine the grain itself. When a sale is made, a form is im- 
mediately made out for disposition of the car and turned over 
to a joint railroad office maintained in the building. The rail- 
road agent then issues the instructions necessary to effect 
delivery of the car to the elevator indicated. The buyer makes 
his purchase delivered at the elevator, so that the responsibility 
of the seller extends to that point. 

In order that disposition of a car may be given on the 
day of its arrival at the market, the sample must be on the 
floor of the grain exchange by 11 o’clock in the morning. That 
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ig the “cut-off” time, from which free time before demurrage 
pegins to accrue on the car is measured. As the railroad yards 
at which the cars are sampled are scattered all around the edge 
of the city, in some instances as much as 23 miles from the 
central part of the business district, a highly perfected organiza- 
tion is essential. When inspection on a car is reported by 11 
a, m., the owner of the grain or commission man must give 
disposition by 6 p. m. of the same day to avoid payment of 
demurrage and charge for reconsignment. If disposition is not 
given by that time, demurrage accrues at the rate of $2.00 a 
day and a reconsignment charge of $2.70 a car is assessed when 
disposition is given. In the event an appeal is taken from the 
original inspection, another sample must be procured and an- 
other inspection made. Appeals are taken when, for any of 
numerous reasons, the seller thinks that the grade is not what 
it should be. The mere act of calling an appeal revokes the 
grade already placed on the grain and that given by the federal 
agency supersedes the former grade, whether it is favorable or 
unfavorable. At Chicago, the grain trade has agreed to make 
all appeals before 1 p. m. of the day on which the grain is 
handled, but even then it is impossible to get the grain regraded 
before the following morning, so that taking of an appeal almost 
inevitably means payment of at least. one day’s demurrage as 
well as the reconsignment charge. 


Defeating Terminal Congestion 


A different arrangement for procuring samples from the 
cars is in effect in Minnesota on grain moving to the Minneap- 
olig and Duluth markets. Sampling stations are maintained at 
points outside the markets, such as Staples, Wilmar and Melrose, 
Minn. State inspectors are located at each of those points, 
where the cars are stopped and samples obtained. They are 
then forwarded to the respective market by passenger train 
and are inspected and graded and on the tables in the grain ex- 
changes by the time the cars arrive. That makes it possible 
for the grain to be sold even before the car has arrived, so that 
disposition can be given and the car moved directly to elevator 
or Otherwise disposed of. In addition to whatever advantage the 
grain trade may obtain from this arrangement, congestion in 
the terminals is reduced and the cars emptied for further use 
more promptly. There is no occasion for holding the cars in 
the terminal yards unless there is a call for a reinspection or 
an appeal. The result is a saving of a day on practically every 
car of grain that arrives at either market, said Mr. Smith. And, 
in view of the fact that Minneapolis received 127,131 cars of 
grain in the 1928-29 season, that is no small item. 


Speeding Up the Work 

“In the last few years, every grain-carrying railroad and all 
grain-handling agencies have had to speed up their work during 
the increasingly heavy volume of business caused by the general 
use of the combine,” said B. H. Johnson, state grain inspector 
for Kansas, at a recent meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. 

An indication of the degree to which it has been necessary 
for the grain handling agencies to speed up their work is given 
by H. R. Lake, superintendent of transportation, Santa Fe, 
which road handles more cars of grain than any other. Intro- 
duction of the “combine” harvester, which has taken place only 
in the last four or five years, he said, has made it necessary 
for his line to perform a job—that. of moving wheat from the 
fields to the terminal markets—in about five or six weeks that 
was formerly spread over a period of four or five months. To 
give emphasis to his statement, he said the Santa Fe now owned 
6,000 more box cars, representing an investment of about $13,- 
000,000, than it would. but for the combine. In the face of that 
increased ownership it has had to borrow cars from other roads 
to a much greater extent than before. [Illustrating that, Mr. 
Lake pointed out, last year the Santa Fe had a per diem debt of 
a million dollars for use of cars of other lines, as against a 
credit of seventy-five thousand dollars three years before. That 
was almost entirely due to the greater rapidity with which the 
wheat crop got into transportation, after harvesting, because 
of the combine, he said. 

One of the ways in which those in charge of the grain 
inspection arrangements have cooperated in meeting these 
changed conditions has been to put more men to work and 
otherwise increase their facilities. 

In an effort to get the cars back to country loading points 
more rapidly, a change in the sampling service was made at 
Kansas City last year. Previously, it had been the practice to 
give sampling service the same day only on cars that arrived 
prior to 9 a.m. Cars arriving after that were not sampled and 
inspected until the following morning. A survey indicated that 
twenty-five per cent of total receipts at the market arrived be- 
tween 9 a. m., when the cut-off was made, and 3 p. m. By put- 
ting more sampling crews to work and operating the inspection’ 
laboratories at night, it was found possible to take samples 
from the cars arriving between 9 and 3 on the day of arrival 
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and deliver the samples and grades to the trade before opening 
of the market the following morning. In that way, from 24 to 
36 hours was saved on time in the terminal on a large number 
of the cars. Other transportation economies effected by state 
and federal inspection agencies have been brought about through 
installation of new sampling points for the convenience of the 
railroads, investigation of troublesome situations that inevitably 
arise in the labyrinth through which the grain moves from 
producer to consumer, maintenance of records and performance 
of services, and so on. A total of 116 inspection points have 
been established with 472 licensed inspectors. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR RESTORED 


Something like a record was established recently by the 
Western Maryland Railroad in restoring its Port Covington 
grain elevator to service after a serious explosion, which blew 
out the south wall, causing the death of four workmen and the 
injury of several others. At the time engineers estimated the 
blast had damaged the elevator to the extent of $250,000 and 
that thirty days would be required to place it in operation again. 
Within five days after the explosion occurred, however, the 
plant was in condition to load and unload grain, and ten days 
later the steamer Maryland drew 32,000 bushels of wheat from 
it. At the end of two weeks it was in practically full opera- 





tion, with three steamers tied alongside being loaded with 
wheat cargoes aggregating 100,000 bushels. 

“Almost before the last fireman had left the damaged 
elevator” three hundred workmen were busy clearing away the 
wreckage, it is stated. They worked in day and night shifts, 
and with the help of the Western Maryland wrecking crew, 
moved one hundred and forty carloads of debris within two 
days. 

Reconstructed portions of the elevator are to be fitted with 
glass windows and an automatic electric ventilating system, 
to minimize possibility of damage from explosions, according 
to John A. Peterson, manager, Western Maryland grain ele- 
vators. The windows can be opened and the automatic ma- 
chinery set in motion, by pressing a button, in fifteen minutes, 
he said. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


Reports presented to the thirty-first regular meeting of the 
Southeast Shippers’ Advisory Board, at Biloxi, Miss., September 
5, were that the worst of the present crisis was over and that 
business conditions could be expected to show improvement in 
the fall. Twenty-three basic industries in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia estimated a decrease of but 6 per cent 
compared with 1929, in their aggregate volume of business 
for the last quarter of the year. 

A resume of the commodity committee report follows: 





Sub-normal activity, with only gradual increase in building con- 
struction, constitutes the basis for a 15 per cent decrease expected 
in shipments of brick, clay'and products. 

Continued activity in public improvements furnished a basis 
for an estimated increase of 3 per cent in cement shipments. 

The citrus fruits crop in Florida is estimated at 20 to 22 million 
boxes, with movement in the last quarter this year about 10 per 
cent under 1929, because of greater leeway afforded in marketing 
this season. 

Financial conditions and general business depression will result 
in sub-active coal and coke market. 

The movement of cotton will be about 20 per cent off, due to 
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weak demand and low prices; also increasing truck movement. The 
estimated crop in the southeast is 5 per cent under 1929’s production. 

Prospective normal conditions and earlier marketing will result 
in a 15 per cent increase in shipments of cotton seed and products. 

Highway programs under way in several states will result in an 
increased movement of crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag of about 
10 per cent. 

Shipments of fertilizer and materials, alsi phosphate rock, will be 
on same levels as last year. General conditions within these industries 
were reported as fairly good. 

An estimate of the Virginia commercial apple crop shows a 
decrease of about 30 per cent; however, reports indicate apples are 
above average in size and of exceptional quality. The new tariff on 
Florida vegetables will result in larger acreages of tomatoes, peppers 
and egg plants. Fresh vegetables produced in the southeast should 
aggregate 10 per cent over 1929. 

With current markets 30 per cent off, a 10 per cent improvement 
is anticipated by the furniture people. 

General depression and disposal of live stock will offset any pos- 
sible increased movement of grain and grain products into the south- 
east. These industries anticipate a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
Trade inventories show reductions, with little or no public storage 
available for grain. 

With production and markets sub-normal, general conditions 
point to a decrease of 20 per cent in iron and steel shipments. 

The lumber and forest products industry anticipates a decrease 
of 12 per cent with production continuing about 60 per cent of normal. 
An increase of 10 per cent in markets is expected. 

Machinery and boilers should show an increase of about 7 per cent 
in terms of the reports. 

Retail and wholesale trade, debits to individual accounts, also 
saving deposits and carloadings are running about 5 per cent under 
1929 levels. Building construction aggregates about 40 per cent less 
than last year. The miscellaneous commodities produced in the 
southeast should aggregate 5 per cent better than in the last quarter 
of 1929, on the estimates presented. 

With prospective production expected to be slightly .off, a de- 
crease of 4 per cent is anticipated by the naval stores industry. 

General conditions and shipments this year point to an increase 
of 3 per cent in the movement of petroleum and products. 

Under-stocked markets and abnormal production indicate that 
the movement of sugar, syrup and molasses should equal that of 1929. 

Present drastic curtailment in production is expected to be halted 
by the end of September, with gradual improvement succeeding, and 
movement of textiles is anticipated to be 5 per cent greater than in 
1929. 










Thomas J. Burke, commissioner, Charleston Traffic Bureau, 
Charleston, S. C., general chairman, presided, assisted by E. Del 
Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., vice-chairman, and A. J. Young, assistant 
traffic manager, International Agricultural Corporation, Atlanta, 
Ga., general secretary. 


CENTRAL WESTERN BOARD 


Shippers, receivers, farmers, bankers and railroad officials 
from Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, Utah and Wyoming will be 
in attendance at the twentieth regular meeting of the Central 
Western Shippers’ Advisory Board, at Denver, September 22 
and 23. The first day’s program will include consideration of 
the following subjects: Economic losses sustained by pro- 
ducers and shippers of seasonal crops that move in “peaks” to 
market, such as grains, fruits and vegetables, and live stock; 
abnormal costs in operating railroad properties attributable to 
such seasonal requirements; recommendations for obtaining 
more orderly processes of distribution; discussion of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree, by R. C. McManus; relationship of meat 
packers and railroads in handling privately owned packers’ cars. 

On the second day, the commodity committees will make 
their reports, estimating car requirements for the coming quar- 
ter; the railroads will report on condition of equipment and 
allied matters; and there will be discussion of economies to be 
effected through heavier car loading, and on general transporta- 
tion and business conditions and other matters. 

On both days consideration will be given to the drought 
situation, and methods of obtaining permits to move commodi- 
ties into and out of stricken areas. 

An unusually large attendance is expected, according to 
the announcement. The Denver Chamber of Commerce, Denver 
Commercial Club, Traffic Club of Denver, the Manufacturers’ 
Bureau of Denver and other local interests are arranging for 
entertainment. A banquet will be held the evening of Septem- 
ber 23. Special entertainment will be provided for ladies ac- 
company visitors. 


POSTAL DEFICIT SERIOUS 


Postmaster General Walter F. Brown said that the problem 
of the true postal deficit was becoming a very serious one, in 
an address September 11 before the National Association of Post- 
masters at Detroit, Mich. 

Money in the general revenue fund should not be drawn 
upon to pay a part of the postage bill of commercial enterprises 
and private citizens, according to Mr. Brown. 

“If the people who use the mails,” said he, “do not pay the 
necessary cost of that service the deficit obviously must be 
made up from the general revenue fund, and to the extent that 
the postal deficit is charged against the general revenue fund 
that fund will be reduced and the various other governmental 
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activities directly connected with the general welfare must be 
curtailed.” 

For the fiscal year 1928, according to the Postmaster (¢. 
eral, the audited excess of expenditures over postal receipt; 
was $32,000,000; for the fiscal year 1929 it was $85,000,000. D, 
ducting from this sum $35,000,000 which was expended at th 
direction of Congress for nonpostal services and services {fo 
which no compensation was received, left a strictly postal defic; 
of approximately $50,000,000, which was made good by taxpayer, 
generally without regard to the extent to which they used posta) 
facilities or indeed whether they used them at all, said he, 

“As I have repeatedly stated,” said he, “the business of the 
Post Office Department shows it to be a public utility. Like any 
other properly managed public utility, it should conduct jts 
operations without financial loss, that is to say, its rates oj 
postage to the public should be adjusted so as to provide a 
income sufficient in the aggregate to pay the cost of all of its 
services. ... 

“Our studies of postal rates and finance convince us that 
the present postage rate on first class mail is too low, taking 
into consideration the value of the first class mail service to 
postal patrons. . . . The present rate has been in effect since 18; 
except during a brief period during the war with Germany whe, 
emergency rates were in force. Since 1916 there has been ap 
increase of 82 per cent in the second class rate, an increase of 
21 per cent in the third class rate, and an average increase of 
10 per cent in the parcel post rate. But in a period of greatly 
increased commodity prices and steadily mounting labor and 
service costs, the Post Office Department has maintained up. 
changed for 45 years the selling price of its basic commodity— 
first class mail. If we take into account the reduced purchas. 
ing power of the dollar in the period to which reference js 
made, the two-cent postage rate of 1885 is equivalent to 3\ 
cents at the present time. If we take into account the relative 
wage to labor generally, the two-cent rate in 1885 is equivalent 
to 7 cents at the present time. This means that if postage rates 
had been increased to the average level of commodities, the 
first class rate today would be 3% cents an ounce, and if postage 
rates had been increased in the same ratio as wages and 
services, the letter rate today would be 7 cents an ounce, 
Compared with conditions obtaining in 1885, we are get 
ting today from three to five times more for our postal dollar 
in the sending of letters than for any other dollar which we 
spend. 

“Thus we are convinced that an increase in the first class 
postage rate is amply justified, both on theoretical and practical 
grounds. An increase of one-half cent an ounce on sealed letters, 
together with the minor changes contemplated in the rest of our 
rate structure, would enable us to wipe out our present strictly 
postal deficit and balance our budget for strictly postal activ- 
ities. This increase we shall recommend to the next Congress. 

“If the legislative branch of the government can be per. 
suaded to adhere to the rule laid down by the founders of our 
government that adequate postal revenues must be provided by 
law before additional charges against the service may be in- 
curred, the postal deficit which is today our most perplexing 
problem will be solved for all time.” 




































































































CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 15-22, inclusive, was 436,735, as compared with 438,710 
ears the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was re. 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows 

Box, 183,133; ventilated box, 2,919; auto and furniture, 37,945; 
total box, 223,997; flat, 14,398; gondola, 78,797; hopper, 77,153; total 
coal, 155,950; coke, 500; S. D. stock, 22,404; D. D. stock, 3,938; re- 
frigerator, 14,297; tank, 426; miscellaneous, 825. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,500 box, 900 auto 
and furniture, 150 flat, 250 S. D. stock, 600 refrigerator, and 
25 miscellaneous cars. 


RAILROAD STATISTICS FOR 1929 


Class I railroads, exclusive of switching and terminal com- 
panies, had a total of 806,710 stockholders in 1929, divided as 
follows: Eastern district, 400,822; Southern district, 78,380, and 
Western district, 327,508. These figures are included in the 
preliminary abstract of statistics of common carriers for the 
calendar year 1929, issued by the Commission. 

The compilation shows that the grand total for investment 
in road and equipment of Class I, II and III steam railways in 
1929 was $25,459,415,838, as compared with $24,875,983,930 in 
1928, an increase of $583,431,908. The total for Class I roads, 
including lessors to Class I roads and proprietary companies, 
was $24,884,331,866. 

Par value of stocks actually issued in 1929 amounted to 
$159,663,724. Par value of funded debt actually issued in 1929 
totaled $529,765,153. 
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Twenty-First of a Series of Articles on the 


HE selection of shipping container and packing 

methods involves consideration of numerous fac- 

tors. They may be grouped under three main head- 
ings—protection of contents against loss or damage, the 
customers’ preferences in the matter, and reduction in 
the costs of the package itself or of other costs intimately 
associated therewith. 

Goods must be protected against loss or damage due 
to re-handling in transit, against the shocks inherent in 
the use of high-powered locomotives pulling heavy trains, 
against pilferage and against injury due to their in- 
herent properties or due to contact with the elements. 
Pilferage is a constant danger in the case of some types 
of valuable merchandise; the container must be made 
difficult to enter or, being entered, must reveal externally 
the evidence of tampering in order to fix definitely the 
responsibility for the loss. The shipper, of course, has 
an interest in the safe arrival of his goods, but the ade- 
quacy of the package has not been left wholly to the 
self-interest of the consignor and consignee. In the case 
of dangerous articles government regulations prescribe 
the type of containers, as much for the protection of 
other shipments as for the safety of those regulated. 
And the carriers themselves have adopted various regu- 
lations regarding the type of container that will be 
acceptable. Failure to comply with these rules may 
result in refused shipments or the imposition of higher 
transportation charges. 


The Customers’ Preferences 


The possible salvage value of material composing 
certain types of shipping containers is at times a factor 
of importance. The wood in export shipping cases is 
often used in countries where lumber is scarce. Burlap 
and water-proof paper are used in upholstering. Stand- 
ard oil cans have carried Chinese lard to other countries 
and performed a multitude of tasks in their own land. 
The shipment of goods “knocked down” requires reas- 
sembly at destination and it may be a question whether 
or not the savings effected in transportation are offset 
by the costs of dis-assembly and re-assembly. Where 
shipments pass through the hands of successive mid- 
dlemen marketing economy is achieved by employing 
containers that permit successive transfers without 
re-handling the contents. This is well exemplified in 
canned goods; a case of canned corn may pass from 
canner to broker to wholesaler to retailer and possibly 
even to. the consumer without breaking bulk. The resort 
to skid shipments, requiring less labor to unload and 
store the goods, may cause consignees to specify that 
method of shipment, and, in cases like paper, steel sheets, 
tin plate, it has effected a revolution in the quantities 
handled as a unit. Shppers and receivers who have not 
equipped themselves with skids and lift trucks would 
adhere to the use of the smaller shipping units that can 
be handled by the older methods. 


Reduction of Cost 


The first two considerations are likely to weigh 
heavily with the receiver of goods; the third will prob- 
ably concern the shipper most, because he feels the cost. 
It should, nevertheless, be apparent that the type of con- 
tainer affects the costs of both parties, The initial cost 
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Production, 


of the package itself is an important, but by no means 
exclusive, element of cost. Where the weight of a con- 
tainer can be reduced without sacrifice of necessary 
strength, or when less lumber can be employed in its 
construction, the savings, when spread over a large vol- 
ume of shipments, may reach large figures in the course 
of a year. 

Other possible economies may be even more signif- 
icant. Thus, reduced weight or size of containers may 
reduce the freight charges on the container part of the 
shipment, since the container bears the same freight rate 
as is assessed against the goods themselves. 

A few years ago a western furniture producer 
redesigned the crate used for shipping tables, decreasing 
the weight of the crate from 52 to 38 pounds, the lumber 
used in each crate from 12 to 6 board feet, and the cubical 
contents from 8.64 cubic feet to 3.4 cubic feet. The new 
crate also enabled the company to increase the car load- 
ing from 22,000 to 26,000 pounds—an important item on 
Pacific coast shipments where the minimum was 30,000 
pounds. Many firms could cite similar experiences. 

A similar saving may be made in import duties 
where those duties are assessed against the gross weight 
of the goods and the container. The mixture of several 
articles in the same container may result in higher trans- 
portation charges and customs dues if these articles are 
differently classified and would bear different freight rates 
and rates of duty if separately shipped. It may also be 
observed that police regulations of foreign countries may 
exclude certain types of containers. A recent Argentine 
decree would exclude American apples shipped in bar- 
rels, though boxed apples would be admissible. This 
regulation supposes that boxed apples will be more 
exposed to refrigeration than barreled stock, with result- 
ing destruction to the fruit fly larve. 

Failure to provide proper safeguards against loss, 
damage and theft may result in increased cost of marine 
insurance. Redesign of the container or selection of 
different types of containers may reduce the freight rates 
on the contents by permitting a loading of the minimum 
weight prescribed for carload rates. The economy of 
bulk shipments is well understood—lard in tank cars 
as opposed to the same commodity in barrels in box 
cars, and bulk loading of grain versus sack loading. In 
the tank car shipment of lard the savings include the 
initial cost of barrels; freight on returned barrels, if 
not treated as a gift package; smaller storage and han- 
dling costs and repair of containers; easier to load and 
unload lard into and from tank cars; freight charges at 
the lard rate on the shipment including weight of the 
barrels themselves. 

Assuming equal rates on both modes of shipment, 
the shipper stands to gain, providing the volume is suffi- 
cient to permit the use of tank cars. On the other hand, 
the carrier might sustain certain losses to the extent 
that the tank car is more expensive to construct, is not 
so capable of generalized use as the box car, and is likely 
to involve a greater proportion of empty to loaded miles. 
It may also be observed that the substitution of con- 
tainers for bulk loading may at times introduce econ- 
omies. An example is the use of the brick and lime 
containers in connection with carload container car 
service. Here the use of the package in place of the bulk 
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loading greatly reduced the amount of rehandling involved— 
an expensive item for common brick—permitted the prompt 
release of equipment, encouraged the use of railroad instead 
of barge, and reacted on production methods by permitting 
winter manufacture of this commodity. 

The cost of storing, both for the goods and the containers, 
may be diminished through improvements in design that allow 
easier handling and require less space. Reduction in handling 
costs and increased safety to the freight handler result from 
such simple changes as the recessed end fiber container; such 
packages are easier to grasp and the absence of protruding 
nails relieves the workman from fear of injury. Better atten- 
tion to the marking of packages, to prevent confusion in rail- 
road handling and facilitate the filling of orders from stores, is 
being urged. The ease of constructing, filling, sealing, and mark- 
ing some types of containers, as compared with others, is still 
another cost factor to be considered. It should be evident, 
therefore, that almost unlimited opportunities exist for cost 
reduction in this aspect of transportation. 


Methods of Container Administration 


The successful administration of shipping container prob- 
lems requires mainly a careful study of (1) the shipping units 
employed; (2) the type and design of the container needed to 
carry them; (3) the methods of internal packing and blocking; 
and (4) the possibilities of diminishing the variety of shipping 
containers. 

It is possible that many shipping units of long standing 
usage are really the most satisfactory, but there is no assurance 
that this is so. The term, “shipping unit,” is used to mean the 
quantity of goods placed in a shipping container—for example, 
the 30-dozen egg case, the ample box and barrel, the various 
sizes of vegetable hampers, and so on. A reduction in the size 
of shipping units may allow the substitution of a more eco- 
nomical container, say, fiber for wood, and in other cases an 
increase in the shipping unit may effect substantial cost reduc- 
tions. The size of the shipping unit, obviously, will depend 
on the quantity that can be handled by the prevalent methods 
of loading and unloading, the facility of stowage in the trans- 
portation vehicles customarily used, the units of resale in 
unbroken packaes, if possible, and the question of economical 
dis-assembly of mechanical goods. 

The widespread adoption of material handling machinery, 
not only for bulk but also for package goods, has doubtless 
reacted in many ways on shipping units and packages to con- 
tain them. Perhaps no single handling device is of more in- 
terest in this connection than the skid. Its application to inter- 
plant shipments, as well as to intra-plant handling, has been 
followed by numerous economies in transport charges, handling 
costs, storage practice, and claims for breakage. By means of 
skids and lift trucks the quantities of such articles as paper 
sheets and sheet iron that can be shipped as a single package 
have been greatly increased. 

But the widespread use of this device in inter-plant move- 
ments raises questions of design and allocation of the cost. It 
will be more useful if the shipper knows that the receiver has 
lift trucks designed to handle the skids used. This calls for 
standardization of design, at least as to clearances above the 
floor and width between runners. Under the initiative of the 
Department of Commerce, recommended standards for clear- 
ances and width of skids have been promulgated and manufac- 
turers of lift trucks have promised cooperation. 

The cost problem is not so easily disposed of. The shipper 
may treat the skid as a gift package and then construct it as 
cheaply as possible. But, suppose he desires to construct a re- 
usable one. Then other costs are encountered, such as the 
freight on its return, the handling and storage of skids, clerical 
work in tracing them, interest on the inVestment in them and 
repairs. Furthermore, the skid should be used not only for 
transport but also for storage. The economies may be so great 


for the shipper alone that he may willingly bear these expenses, © 


or he may be forced to do so by reason of competition; but, in 
most cases, the economies realized are beneficial to the receiver 
as well as the shipper. One proposal is that some central 
concern—possibly a forwarding company—undertake the owner- 
ship, distribution, and rental of skids; by this method a more 
intensive utilization of them might be obtained and the cost 
apportioned among the parties benefited. Doubtless, it will 
require considerable experimentation to determine the best 
method of administering this problem and the appropriate sys- 
tem of charges. 

When it has been decided that a given unit of shipment 
is the most satisfactory, then the type and design of container 
used must be settled, bearing in mind all the factors in con- 
tainer design mentioned above. The method of inserting goods 
in the package to prevent injury to them and to the container 
is likewise a proper part of the investigation. In this field, as 
elsewhere, simplification may introduce significant economies 
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by reducing the number of sizes and types of containers which, 
in turn, lessens the inventories required for packages, the space 
needed to store them, and the handling involved in selecting 
the precise containers needed, and facilitates loading and packing 
of the shipments. Manufacturers of paint have profited by this 
method and a casual glance at the vast array of hampers, boxes 
and baskets used in shipping fruits and vegetables readily sug. 
gests that this is a field for an intelligent application of 
standardization. 


It should be clear, then, that rule-of-thumb methods no 
longer answer in dealing with such problems. Involving, as they 
do, a wide range of information concerning legal regulations, 
customs rules, attitudes of insurance companies, requirements 
of transportation agencies and their capacity for handling pack. 
ages of various sizes; requiring a knowledge of the perils to 
which shipments may be subjected in the course of many re. 
handlings, changes of temperature and moistrue; necessitating 
exact technical knowledge of the stresses to which shipments 
are subjected and the capacity of containers for sustaining such 
strains; and demanding a careful consideration of the effect of 
container design and type on many descriptions of costs, nothing 
less than a most painstaking study of them will suffice. Nor 
does the subject allow consideration only of the costs of a 
single business enterprise. Effective effort at reduction of 
physical distribution expense dictates a survey of the costs all 
along the line of distribution. It should occasion no surprise 
that the larger firms have found it advantageous to create the 
position of packing engineer. 


Loading and Unloading Activities 


No extended consideration need be given to loading and 
unloading here, for, in the main, they resemble internal trans- 
port and packing. Proper loading shares with packing the re- 
sponsibility for safe arrival of goods and it also is a cost factor 
of some importance. It involves movement of the goods to 
and from the vehicle, the proper stowage and bracing of the 
load, and effective sealing. The loss and damage factor that 
compelled the carriers to become interested in containers at 
the same time forced consideration of loading methods. The 
two are interdependent factors. The substitution of careful 
study for guesswork has taken place in this phase of trans- 
portation. Impact recorders have been adopted to show the 
severity of rough handling and when it took place. Committees 
of carriers have cooperated with shippers in formulating codes 
of loading rules suitable for different commodities. Specializa- 
tion likewise has made its appearance as firms have been organ- 
ized to give advice on loading methods. As regards loading, the 
carriers’ interest has centered largely on safety and the fullest 
possible utilization of equipment. In unloading, they have em- 
phasized dispatch and complete unloading of equipment. 

Proper stowage of shipments should insure safety of the 
goods at a minimum cost. It aims to prevent shifting of the 
load and to minimize the effect of shocks incurred in starting 
heavy trains or in classification yards; to insure proper ventila- 
tion and refrigeration of perishable shipments; to facilitate un- 
loading, especially where peddler cars are operated or the stop- 
to-partly-unload is used; and it should aim to load the minimum 
carload, at least. As in the case of packing, cost is a rather 
inclusive term. It includes the labor required to stow and brace 
the shipment, as well as the expense of bracing materials; the 
cost of transporting protective equipment, and, in some cases, 
its return; the cost of damage to shipments due to improper 
loading, for which the shipper must assume the responsibility; 
increased freight charges on the goods shipped, due to-failure 
to load the minimum; cost of damage incurred in loading and 
unloading; and demurrage and track storage charges incurred 
because of slow dispatch. Many improved methods have made 
their appearance, such as the use of wiring in place of lumber. 
It is worthy of note that some firms have worked out standard 
car loadings for various products, thus applying the principle 
of standardization to this problem. 


Miscellaneous Production Factors 


The design of a product is both a manufacturing and a 
marketing problem, for it involves consideration both of the 
user’s needs and the cost of production. Cases frequently arise 
in which attention must be given to transportation phases. For 
example, the article must be collapsible or capable of easy dis- 
assembly so that the space occupied will be small; or, if ex- 
tremely large and heavy, the width of freight cars and clearance 
heights must not be overlooked. Again, suppose a firm produces 
castings at one point and these castings, after being machined, 
enter into an assembled product, the assembly being performed 
at a distant point. Where shall this machining process be 
located—at the casting, or the assembly point? 

Traffic men, of course, realize that higher rates are usually 
charged on the more highly manufactured products. This prob- 
lem resembles that of plant location. The principle of con- 
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centration comes into play. The story of the Ford industries’ 
well illustrates this method. Formerly, the lumber was shipped 
in green condition from Iron Mountain to River Rouge. This 
meant transporting some 1,500 pounds of water for each 1,000 
feet of lumber. So batteries of dry kilns were installed at the 
source to eliminate this transportation waste. But, in the 
manufacture of bodies, some 40 per cent of the lumber was 
reduced to scrap. Why transport it? In cutting the tree about 
a third was wasted in the forest. Why not reduce both the tree 
waste and lumber waste to charcoal and other by-products that 
would be worth their transportation? Accordingly, body parts 
were fabricated near the timber source and a wood distillation 
plant was also erected there. 

The Ford industrties exemplify another aspect of the relation 
of transportation to production that other firms have realized 
to a greater or less degree—the relation of transportation to 
the production cycle. This means the time required to acquire 
the raw materials, convert them into a product, and turn over 
the product to a dealer for sale to the ultimate user. The 
effort to shorten this period requires the closest kind of co- 
operation between the transporting, manufacturing, and market- 
ing agencies. It is alleged that the Ford cycle has been re- 
duced from 21 days to 14 days. As an extreme example of what 
can be done, the following actual occurrence in 1923 has been 
widely heralded: Ore received at River Rouge Monday morning 
was converted into an engine casting, machined, and shipped 
to a branch plant 300 miles away; was placed in a completed 
Ford, sold to a dealer, and by him delivered to a customer the 
following Thursday night. An industrial engineer remarks that 
the River Rouge plant really consists of two things—transporta- 
tion and power. 

This concludes the discussion of the traffic and transporta- 
tion content of what is generally regarded as the production 
function. It may now be recalled that attention has been focused 
on plant location, plant layout, internal transportation, container 
problems, loading and unloading methods, product design, and 
the production cycle. The inference is warranted that the trans- 
portation content of production is hardly less significant than 
that of marketing. 


_ 1Ford Industries,” a book describing the methods employed by 
Henry Ford, is the authority for the statements made here. 


LOW WATER ON MISSISSIPPI 
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P. & A. Photo 


The Mississippi River is the lowest it has been in 27 years and 

shipping is nearly at a standstill above Missouri. Secretary of War 

Patrick J. Hurley has been making a trip on the river, studying 

the problems facing navigation. Left to right: Maj. Gen. T. P. Ash- 

burn, chairman, Inland Waterways Corporation; Secretary of War 

P. J. Hurley, and Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, army engineer, inspecting 
Mississippi from their boat. 


BARGE ROUTES AND RATES 


Defendant rail carriers in Ex Parte 99, application of the 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company, have asked the Com- 
mission to postpone from October 1 to November 30 its order of 
July 11, 1930, requiring carriers to establish through routes and 
joint rates between so-called central territory, including Illinois 
and southeastern Wisconsin, on the one hand, and southern and 
southwestern territories, on the other hand, in connection with 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line via Cincinnati and New 
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Orleans. The petitioners say they have in good faith entered 
upon and have continued with the work required for a full com- 
pliance with the order but that the additional time requested will 
be needed to complete the work. 


Cc. & N. W. POTATO YARD 





Potatoes have come into their own this year in Chicago. The above 
is the elaborate Wood Street Terminal of the Chicago and North 
Western, a universal yard devoted to the handling of this most 
popular vegetable. It was opened in July, has team track facilities 
for 600 cars, and hold tracks for 1,850 more. it was constructed 
at a cost of more than $2,000,000. Club room facilities in the gen- 
eral office building, seen in the foreground, include radio for leisure 
moments. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23399. Sub. No. 2. Western Ohio Railway & Power Corporation 
et al., Lima, O., vs. Cincinnati & Lake Erie et al. ; 

Complainants attack as unlawful Supplement No. 7 to Joint 
Dispatch Freight Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 30, effective July 14, 
1930, which modified many of the rates, routes, practices and 
exceptions with reference to shipment of frei on passenger 
trains or cars. Through ra vee es now in effect via 
complainants’ lines made up of combinations of locals on junc- 
tions are unjust and unreasonable. Ask for restoration of through 
routes and rates effective prior to July 14, 1930. 

No. 23463. Sub. No. 1. American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al., 
New York, N. Y., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. : ’ 

Unreasonable rates and charges, inedible tallow and_ inedible 
grease, East Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, “@y—Detreit, Mich., West 
Toledo, O., to points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23760. C-B Oil Co. et al., Nampa, Ida., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, refined products of petroleum, 
Linnton, Portland and Willbridge, Ore; arco, Wyo., to 
Nampa, Ida., from Vinvale, Calif., and the other origin points 
named to Twin Falls, Ida.; from points in California, Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon and Wyoming to Boise and other 
Idaho points, and Nyssa, Ore.; from points in states named to 
Rupert, Ida. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23761. Eastern Box Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, woodewoat.mneeet. Baltimore, Md., to Ches- 
ter, Pa., and Jetsey City, N. J. sks rates for future and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23762. rT we Petroleum Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. A. 
Cc. L. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, petroleum asphalt and road oil, Baltimore, 
Md., to points in Virgini Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23763. Ware Bros. Agency, scumbia, Ala., vs. C. & A. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, old worn out bags, 
having no greater value than for conversion into second-grade 
cotton bale covering, Seneca, IIl., to Tuscu a; "Ala. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23764. Illinois Clay Products Co., Joliet, Ill., vs. E. J. & E. et al. 

Unreasonable tates and charges, fire brick, Goose Lake, IIl., to 
South Chicago, Ill., Gary, Ind., and destinations-in Chicago Switch- 
ing district. Asks rates. 

No. 23765. B. W. Randolph, Inc., Austin, Tex., vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable fates, bananas, cocoanuts, mixed carloads of 
bananas and cocoanuts, New Orleans, and Galveston, on inter- 
state and import traffic, to Austin, Tex. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. ° 

— on ae Wood Steel Co. et al., Conshohocken, Pa., vs. A. G. 
S. et al. 

Allege that rates on pig iron published in Speiden’s I. C. C. 
18-G, No. 1333, and supplemémnts-therete—are unreasonably low and 
inadequate; less than reasonable rates, maximum or minimum, 
non-compensatory to defendants, and give unlawful, undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage to competitors of complain- 
ants located at and shipping pig iron from points in Alabama 
and Tennessee and subject complainants to unlawful, undue and 
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unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage. Ask cease and desist 
order and rates for future. 
No. 23756. Albers Bros. Milling Co., San Francisco, Calif.; vs. S. P. 

Alleges that excess charges alleged to be due on shipments 
of cereals, Oakland, Calif., to Wingfoot, Calif., are in violation 
of sections 1, 3 and 6 of act. Asks cease and desist order. 

No. 23757. Board of Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota, Pierre, 
8. D. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. . 3 

Rates in violation of section 3 of act, ote Oe California 
origins to points in South Dakota becaus er points did not 
obtain reduced rates ordered in No. 19130, California Growers 
& Shippers’ League vs. S. P. et al., 129 I. C. C. 25 and 132 I. C. C. 
582, in period October 10, 1927, to July 19, 1930. Points in Iowa, 
Minnesota and Nebraska preferred. Ask cease and desist order and 
rates for future. 

No. 23758. Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, coal, 
West Clinton, Ind., to Faithorn, Ill., for storage and reshipment 
to Chicago, Ill. Asks reparation. 

No. 23759. Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission, Norfolk, Va., vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. 

Rates, iron and peoaaatiotes, to or from Norfolk, Va., from or 
to points in Maryland, yivania, New York, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, .Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Missouri, higher than those or ‘from Newport News, Va., 
from or to points in states set forth above in violation of section 
3 of act. Violation of section 4 also alleged. Asks rates not in ex- 
cess of those to or from Newport News. 

No. 23766. Dibert, Bancroft & Ross Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., vs. 
I, 


C. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, scrap irom,or steel, Chicago, Ill., and Mil- 
“~“”sks rates and reparation. 


waukee, Wis., to New Orleans, 
V. Hallenbeck et al., Rifle, Colo., vs. D. & R. G. W 


No. 23767. C. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, ga 
Rifle, Colo. Ask rates an paration. 

No. 23768. Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, gasolinewand other refined petroleum oils, 
from Ardmore and other Oklahoma points and Borger, and other 
Texas points to Redwood Falls, Minn. Asks cease and desist or- 
der and reparation. 

No. 23769. Board of Railroad Commission of State of North Dakota, 
Bismarck, N. D., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, deciduous fruits, 
California to North Dakota, as compared with rates™te.-points in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and states 
east. Asks rates. 

No. 23770. Elk River Concrete Products Co. et al., Elk River, Minn., 
vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. ‘ 

Unreasonable charges, reinforced concrete pipe, Schmidt, Bis- 
marck and Minot, N. D., to points in a and North Dakota. 
Ask rates and reparation. 

No. eo he on Paint & Varnish Works, Chicago, Ill., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. 


line, Cushing and Okmulgee, Okla., to 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, ~aoya 
w 


bean oil, Crothersville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., as compared 
rate from Jeffersonville, Ind. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation. 

No. 23772. The O-Gas-Co. Sale Corporation, Schenectady, N. Y., et 
al., va. C. of N. J. ot al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, 
petroleum praducts, Bayonne, N. J., to Schenectady, N. Y. Ask 
rates and repa . 

No. = — States Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich., vs. Michigan 
entral. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, crushed stone. 
Joliet, Ill., to Saginaw, Mich. Asks cease and desist” order and 
reparation. ¥ 

No. 23774. Dodge Co., Akron, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 of 
the act, furniture, Ft. Smith, Ark., to Akron, O. Sections 2 and 
3 violated because-Tates exceeded $1.01 as published in J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. 1946, item 955 and item 955-B in. supplement 
48, and Johanson’s I. C. C. 1946, item 1095, in connection with 
items 1090 and 955. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23775. Nash Dietz Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, apples, Wichita, Kan., to Co- 
lumbus, Neb. Asks reparation. 

No. at ge Bureau, Lynchburg, Va., Chamber of Commerce vs. 
J . et al. 

Unreasonable charges, peaches and apples, Big Island, Va., to 
Cincinnati, O. Asks rates and repurertton— 

No. ar American Steel Dredge Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. Wabash 
et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, fabricated struc- 
tural steel, Fort Wayne, Ind., to Chosen, Fla. As iver col- 
lection alleged undercharge and reparation. os 

No. 23778. Traffic Bureau, Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of Commerce, 
vs. 5. A. bs Ot af. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, tomatoes, Florida 
points to Lynchburg, Va. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23779. American Flange & Manufacturing’ Co., Chicago, IIl., vs." 


A. 'T. & BF ot al. 

. moene — see in a sections 1 and 6 of act, “steel 
barrel or drum bushings, flanges, pings or spuds (bung fittings) 
iron or steel, with or without po i ” Chicago switching 
district to points in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Missouri and Cali- 


— Asks classification ratings and descriptions and repara- 
on. 
No. 23780. International Combustion Tar & Chemical Corporation, 


Chicago, Ill., vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, crude coal _ tar, Weirton, W. Va., Clairton, 
Woodlawn and Pittsburgh, Pazto Wowerk, N. J. Asks reparation. 
No. 23781. Special Service Flooring Corporation, San Diego, Calif.. 
ve. A. FT. & B, F. ot. ot 

Rate and charges in Ve ation first three sections of act, tile 
facing or flooring asphalt composition, Chicago Heights, Ill., to 
San Dieso, Calif., as compared with rates on tile, rubber com- 
position. Asks reparation. 

No. 23782. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. vs. 
Frankfort & Cincinnati et al. 

Charges in violation first three sections of act, lumber, Zama, 
Miss., to Frankfort, Ky., as compared with rates from_competing 
— points in lower Mississippi Valley. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 
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No. 23783. W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky, 
vs. A. G. S. et al. \ 

Charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, a eeints in 
Florida, Alabama and Arkansas, to points in Ohio, Indiana, Michi. 
gan, Missouri and Pennsylvania. Asks rules and regulations ang 
reparation. 

No. 23784. Butler Paper Corporations, Chicago, Ill., vs. C. K. & S. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, printing paper; Kalamazoo, Mich., to Tulsa, 
Okla. Asks reparation. 

No. 23785. Badger Concrete Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. D. W. & P. et al, 

Rates and charges in‘violation sections 1 and 6 of act, concrete 
blocks, Oshkosh, Wis., to Virginia, Minn. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. 

No. 23786. W. & W. Pickle & Canning Co., Montgomery, Ala., ys. 
Cc. C. C. & St. L, et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, glass bottles, Winchester, Ind., 

to Montgomery, Ala. Asks rates and-reparation. 
No. 23786. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. B. & O. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer as to glass rs and 
Connellsville and Washington, Pa., and Grafton, > 
gomery, Ala. 

No. 23787. Andrews Brothers, Detroit, 
Agency, Inc. 

Unreasonable rates, fresh cherries, Wenatchee, Wash., to De- 
troit, Mich., reconsigned t and Cleveland, O. Asks rep- 
aration. 

No. a Haley-Neeley Co. et al., Sioux City, Ia., vs. Arkansas R. R. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 of aet, 
“peaches, points in Arkansas to points in Nebraska and _ Iowa. 
Competing points such as Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., Council 
Bluffs, Des Moines and Fort Dodge, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., and 
a and St. Paul, Minn., Preferred. Ask rates and rep- 
aration. 

No. 23789. Butler Manufacturing Co. et al., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, set up iron or steel tanks, 3 to 16 gauge, 
Kansas ‘City, Mo., Chicago, IIl., St. ,» and other points 
to points throughout the United States because of rule govern- 
ing furnishing of two short cars in lieu of long car ordered. 
Ask rules and reparation. 


No. 23790. James Gallagher et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania. 
Complainants file this complaint to protect their claims for 
reparation from being barred by statute of limitations and for 
the purpose of establishing their statutory rights to recover rep- 
aration for damages suffered at hands of defendant carrier by 
reason of allowances to alleged s idized warehouses in Phila- 
delphia. Complainants, April 26, 1928, filed complaint in No. 20968, 
and Commission in 160 I. C. C. 563, found defendant had violated 
sections 2 and 3 of act with respect to allowances to warehouses 
but denied reparation. Order of Commission temporarily stayed 
by court proceedings involving 160 I. C. C. 563. 
No. 23790. Sub. No. 1. Walter A. Bailey et al., Philadelphia, Pa., 
vs. B. & O. 
This sub number deals with similar situation. 
No. 23790. Sub. No. 2. Rex & Co., Inc., et al., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. 
Reading. 
This sub number deals with similar situation. 


No. a. ~ enn Flint &-Spar Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., vs. A. C. 
- et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sand, Trenton and 
Menantico, N. J., to points in New.. York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia} Ohio, Indian. titinake, Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin, as compared ‘with rates from Mapleton dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania, Hancock district in Maryland and West 
Virginia and Ottawa district in Illinois. Asks rates. 


elly glasses, 
a., to Mont- 


Mich., vs. Railway Express 





CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on August 15 148,575 freight cars in 
need of repairs, or 6.7 per cent of the fitiiiiber on line, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 
This was an increase of 3,588 cars above the number in need 
of repair on August 1, at which time there were 144,987, or 
6.5 per cent. Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on August 
15 totaled 104,566, or 4.7 per cent, an increase of 4,657 compared 
with the number on August 1, while freight cars in need of 
light repairs totaled 44,009, or two per cent, a decrease of 1,069 
compared with August 1. 

Class I railroads on August 15 had 8,467 locomotives in 
need of repair, or 15.2 per cent of the number on line. This 
was an increase of 460 locomotives compared with the number 
in need of repair on August 1, at which time there were 8,007, or 
14.4 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs on 
August 15 totaled 4,876, or 8.8 per cent, an increase of 314 
compared with August 1, while 3,591, or 6.4 per cent, were in 
need of running repairs, an increase of 146 above the number 
in need of such repairs on August 1. Class I railroads on 
August 15 had 8,236 serviceable locomotives in storage compared 
with 8,327 on August 1. 





LACKAWANNA ELECTRIFICATION 

Electrification of the Lackawanna Railroad in northern New 
Jersey and the equipment employed will be the subject of an 
address by Floyd Gibbons over a nation-wide hook-up of 42 
radio stations the evening of September 13. The address will 
be given at “General Electric Hour” and will tell the story of 
the creation, “in the House of Magic at Schenectady, of the 
most modern practices and electrical equipment known to mapn- 
kind and how it is being used by the Lackawanna for the 
comfort and convenience of its suburban patrons.” It is ex- 
pected that electrification of the Montclair branch of the Lacka- 
wanna will be completed this week. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Inactivity has again characterized the full cargo trades in 
the last few days and no change in present conditions is pre- 
jicted in reviews by freight brokers for the near future, though 
one of the market letters asserts that everyone is satisfied that 
4 large volume of grain will be taken in the next five months. 
in the West Indies division rates have softened somewhat for 
vessels of medium tonnage, due to inactivity, but for vessels 
of greater tonnage rates have held steady, due to scarcity of 
such ships. The Plate-homeward market continues to improve 
and sufficient tonnage is being drawn in that direction to limit 
the number of ships available on this side. 

In spite of the drop in commodity prices, grain importing 
countries continue to buy in small amounts and few grain fix- 
tures have been reported. Among those of the last few days 
are cargoes for the Mediterranean not east of the west coast 
of Italy for loading at Montreal on the basis of 12 cents for 
September loading and 14% cents for November. Cargo rates 
from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam remain at 9 cents and 
from the Gulf to the same ports at 12 cents. Regular liners are 
still taking the bulk of the grain, leaving plenty of full cargo 
tonnage when and where needed. . 

Interest in lumber from the Gulf to the River Plate has 
increased, due to improved rates and activity in the Plate- 
homeward market. A small Norwegian motor ship was reported 
to have been fixed on the basis of $14.25 one port of discharge 
for early October loading. 

An Italian vessel is reported to have accepted a coal cargo 
at $1.60 from Baltimore or Hampton Roads to west Italy for 
September -loading. A fixture from Hampton Roads to Santos 
for middle October at $3.30 is also reported and an inquiry for 
La Plata for first half October loading is noted, charterers’ 
ideas being $3.10 to $3.15. West Italy and Adriatic business 
should be available at $1.80 and $2.10, respectively. 

There is some inquiry in the sugar trade for United King- 
dom-Continent for steamers of 6,000 to 7,500 tons at about 14s 
for October loading and 15s for November. 

No developments of importance in the other divisions of 
the market have been reported. 

In its review of Pacific freights in 
Steamship Corporation says, in part: 


August the General 


The month of August, in so far as the Pacific coast freight and 
charter market is concerned, was a disappointment. With the ex- 
ception of one section, full cargo business remained at a standstill. 
Some little chartering was done for wheat to United Kingdom at 
a slight improvement in rates, practically all wheat exporters having 
taken a ship or two. However, with the new crop almost upon us, 
afar better volume of chartering had been anticipated. We cannot 
help but look forward with optimism, however, as the price of wheat 
is low and there is plenty to be shipped and at least a start has 
been made in this direction, which is hoped will precipitate a good 
volume in the hear future. 


Depression in the lumber trade, one of the most important 
sources of income of intercoastal steamship lines, was reflected 
in a statement by the Port of New York Authority and the 
fact that the ship lines of the Intercoastal Lumber Conference 
decided to ‘extend their new low rate on lumber shipments 
through September. The conference ships agreed last month 
to carry lumber under contract for $8 a ton and non-contract 
lumber for $10 a ton as an inducement to lumber shippers, the 
rate to expire August 31. 

The Port Authority says: 


During July 12,427,000 board feet of lumber and 2,740 tons of gen- 
eral merchandise were discharged from twenty-six vessels at Port 
Newark. Receipts of lumber at Port Newark, which may be taken 
as an index of the lumber business of the entire port, reflect the 
depression in building activity as contrasted with 1929. The receipts 
at Port Newark for the first seven months of 1930 were 164,310,000 
board feet, or 34 per cent less than in the same period in 1929. 


The Merchants’ Association is informed that, effective Sep- 
tember 3, shippers of merchandise to Cuba will be required to 
present at the Cuban Consulate only the original copy of the 
commercial invoice attached to the six copies of the consular 
invoice. Previously it was necessary to present five copies of 
the commercial invoice. 


Omnibus Bond Protected 


The Merchants’ Association carried out its promise to pro- 
test to the Treasury Department against the proposed substi- 


tution of an omnibus bond on freight importers in place of the 
present individual bonds by which importers pay for protection 
against contingencies that may arise only in their individual 
cases. 

The omnibus bond which the Treasury Department pro- 
poses to substitute under the new tariff act would force im- 
porters to pay for all import contingencies whether or not 
their individual shipments could possibly be affected. 

As the proposed new regulations have been described to. 
the Merchants’ Association by the office of the Collector of 
Customs at New York, the new form of bond would cover the 
follownig: 


1. Production of-invoices and declarations when necessary. 

2. Production of documents necessary to pass entries conditionally 
or at reduced rates. 

3. The redelivery of packages conditionally released. 

4. The general compliance with the laws and regulations, includ- 
ing the payment of duty, additional or increased. 


In a letter to the Treasury Department the Merchants’ 
Association asked permission to appear before the Committee 
on Customs Rules and Regulations when the proposed omnibus 
bond measure is next discussed. It sets forth its objections 
to the plan as follows: 


It is the firm opinion of this association that the substitution of a 
single bond for the separate bonds now required will needlessly 
burden thousands of importers throughout the United States and 
unjustifiably place a heavy burden upon the commerce of the country, 
inasmuch as all importers will be required to pay the advanced 
premium necessarily charged under an onmibus coverage instead of 
the smaller premium charges at present paid for the separate cov- 
erages necessary in connection with each importation. 

These conditions appear to be all-embracing, particularly No. 4, 
which includes general compliance with the laws and regulations. 
Importers and merchants appreciate, of course, the necessity and 
fairness of filing bonds to cover all contingencies arising in connec- 
tion with their importations. They object strenuously, however, to 
being asked to pay premium rates on coverages for contingencies 
and obligations they do not incur. 

To enforce such a requirement and thereby place an enormous 
burden upon the commerce of the country merely to simplify the 
procedure and protection of the government (without increasing or 
strengthening such protection) is, in the opinion of the Merchants’ 
Association, entirely unjustified. 

The Merchants’ Association has on two previous occasions success- 
fully fought movements in the treasury department to introduce the 
omnibus bond. In accordance with the position taken by the com- 
mittee, the association announced that it would protest at once 
against the latest attempt to force the use of such bonds and that 
it would use every effort to convince the department that such a 
bond is unjustified and would be extremely injurious to the trade 
and commerce of the nation. 


The Jersey American Steamship Company announces the 
sailing of the steamer Hopatcong September 15 for Black Sea 
ports with a $3,000,000 cargo of tractors and other farm ma- 
chinery for distribution among Soviet farmers. Another sailing 
is to be made in two or three weeks, and it is expected that 
a schedule of weekly sailings will be maintained from October 
until March under a contract for farm machinery placed re- 
cently by M. Kalmonovich, representing the Soviet government, 
and now being handled by the Amtorg Trading Corporation. 
This contract, it is stated, involves some $40,000,000. The con- 
tract between the Export Steamship Corporation and the Amtorg 
for the transportation of similar cargoes to Black Sea ports 
recently expired. 

Intercoastal lumber rates are to be advanced $1 a thousand 
feet October 1, the contract for October being fixed at $9 and 
the non-contract rate at $11. This announcement was made 
following a meeting of the Intercoastal Lumber Conference at 
San Francisco. The September rates were recently fixed at $8 
and $10 respectively. 

Contract for construction of a third $7,000,000 vessel for 
the Matson Line, operating between San Francisco, Hawaii and 
Australia, has been awarded to Fore River plant of the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation, the latter company announces. 
Two similar liners are now under construction at the plant and 
the additional contract insures operation with the plant’s full 
force for the next twenty-five months. The keel of the new 
ship will be laid next spring. The contract calls for delivery 
January 1, 1932. The new vessel, like the two now in process 
of construction, will be a 20-knot, twin-screw turbiner, 632 feet 
long and 79 feet beam, with accommodations for 505 first, 175 
second and 72 third class passengers. 

The motor ship Sud Expresso of the Linea Sud Americana, 
operated by Garcia & Diaz in the New York-River Plate trade, 
has arrived at Oslo and her sister ship, the Sud Americano, 
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is en route to that port from Buenos Aires, to be turned over 
to the builders, the Deutsche Werke of Kiel, in accordance with 
a judment recently obtained by the owner, Ivar An. Christensen 
of Oslo, because of failure of the vessels to maintain the speed 
contracted for. 

The two vessels, which were delivered last year, developed 
18.1 knots on their trial runs and attracted attention as the 
fastest cargo liners in the world. They have a registered net 
tonnage of 4,165 each and have accommodations for twenty-five 
passengers. The propulsion plant in each consists of twin 
two-cycle double-acting Deutsche Werke Diesel engines develop- 
ing 10,400 i. h. p. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The Shipping Board has approved the following aggrements 
filed with it by ocean carriers under section 15 of the ship- 
ping act: 


Dimon Steamship Corporation with General Steamship Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.: Agreement for the handling of shipments moving on 
through bills of lading from United States Atlantic coast to Australia 
and New Zealand,. transshiped San Francisco and/or Los Angeles. 
Through rates to be no lower than direct lines’ rates, which, after 
deducting cost of transshipment, are to be divided equally between 
the participating carriers, subject to minimum proportion of $8 per 
ton weight or measurement to the General Steamship Corporation. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Cosulich Line: Cov- 
ers the through movement of canned goods, dried fruit and raisins 
from United States Pacific coast to west coast of Italy, transshipped 
at New York. Through rates to be based on rates of direct lines, 
50 per cent of which is the proportion of the American-Hawaiian, the 
remainder accruing to the connecting line. Cost of transfer to be 
assumed by the lines. according to the percentage division of the 
through rates. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Lloyd Royal Belge: Agreement 
providing for the through movement of canned goods, dried fruit and 
raisins from United States Pacific coast to Antwerp, Belgium. Through 
rates to be based on direct lines’ rates and to be divided equally 
between the carriers. Cost of transshipment at New York to be 
absorbed by the carriers in the same ratio as the through rates are 
apportioned. 

Royal Netherlands Steamship Company with Panama Pacific Line: 
Arrangement covering the through movement of coffee in bags from 
Maracaibo, Venezuela to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
transshipment New York. Through rates to be $20 per 1,000 kilos 
(2,205 pounds) on carload lots and on less than carload lots $23.50 per 
1,000 kilos. The Royal Netherlands Company is to receive in either 
instance as its proportion of the through rate $9 per 1,000 kilos, the 
balance to be the proportion of the Panama Pacific Line. Transfer 
charges at New York to be assumed by the carriers equally. 

Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines with John E. Moore Company, 
Inc.: Provides for participation of the Gdynia-America Line (Polish 
Trans-Atlantic Shipping Company, Ltd.) and the United States Lines 
(United States Lines Operations, Inc.) in agreement covering terminal 
services at New York in connection with transportation of immigrants 
and other passengers and their baggage, which was approved by the 
board July 28, 1925. The purpose of the proposed modification is to 
record the Gydnia-America Line (Polish Trans-Atlantic Shipping Com- 
pany, Ltd.) as successor of the Baltic-American Line and the United 
States Lines (United States Lines Operations, Inc.) as the successor 
of the United States Lines (United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation) in this agreement. 

Pacific-Atlantic Coast Conference Agreement No. 108-1: The 
agreement approved is similar to one approved by the board on May 
18, 1928, with the principal exceptions of the incorporation of pro- 
visions for an advisory committee and for payment of penalties in the 
event of violations of the agreement. Parties are to charge and collect 
all freight and other charges for the transportation of lumber, lath 
and shingles in strict observance of the minimum rates and charges 
and the rules and regulations adopted by the conference. The deci- 
sions of the chairman and advisory committee are to be final and 
binding upon all members, except that by a two-thirds vote of ail 
members the conference may cancel or alter any such decision. Unjust 
discrimination or the making of any discount, payment, rebate or 
return of any description to any shipper or receiver of cargo is pro- 
hibited. The chairman of the conference is authorized to inspect the 
records of the members for the purpose of determining whether the 
terms of the agreement are being faithfully observed. A proven viola- 
tion of the agreement, rules, rates or regulations makes the offending 
member liable to the conference in a sum equal to four times the 
amount of freight money involved, such liability not to exceed $25,000. 
A bond in the sum of $25,000 is to be filed by each member as a guar- 
antee for faithful observance of the agreement. Except as may be 
provided by the unanimous vote of the conference, any member may 
withdraw from the agreement upon sixty days’ notice in writing to 
the chairman; but after the agreement shall have been effective for 
six months, ninety days’ written notice of withdrawal will be required. 


STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 


In order to provide more frequent inspection of steam 
vessels on all United States waters, 45 additional assistant 
inspectors have been added to the force of the Commerce De- 
partment’s steamboat inspection service, according to an 
announcement by Dickerson N. Hoover, supervising inspector- 
general. 

Addition of these men, Mr. Hoover states, will permit three 
reinspections of a class of vessels which formerly, because of 
limited personnel, received only one annual inspection. More 
frequent inspections will cover all American and foreign pas- 
senger vessels, the latter whether under reciprocity or not, during 
the season of navigation of the year for which certificated, in 
addition to the annual inspection each year. Inspectors will 
see that a thorough examination of each ship is made, particularly 
to see that all equipment is in good condition and ready for 
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immediate use. Launching and handling of lifeboats wijj 
especially stressed, as well as the ability of the crew in pulliyJ 
the oars. 

Mr. Hoover points out that for many years it has been i, 
practice of the steamboat inspection service to make three », 
inspections during a year or season of navigation of all fem 
and excursion steamers. Increased personnel will now ena}j, 
the service to scrutinize carefully all vessels on the same bagi 


& 


GULF-UNITED KINGDOM SERVICE 


The Shipping Board has approved recommendations of thj 
Fleet Corporation that a lump sum contract for $9,500 a voyag 
be entered into for the operation of the. Gulf-United Kingdoy 
service, which represents a consolidation of the Dixie Unity 
Kingdom and Texas United Kingdom services of the corporatioy 


OCEAN MAIL PAYMENTS 


Under a ruling made by Comptorller-General J. R. McCay 
at the request of Postmaster-General Brown, there is complianc 
with the speed requirements of an ocean mail contract unde 
the Jones-White act when vessels are shown to be capable vf 
maintaining a stipulated speed at sea in ordinary weathe 
under average traffic or cargo conditions, notwithstanding th 
maximum designed draft of the vessels. The ruling was ma& 
in connection with the contract of the Colombian Steamshiy 
Company, operating from New York to Puerto Colombia. 


COAL TO S. A. 


An application of the American South African Line, Ine, 
purchaser of the American South African Line of the Shipping 
Board, to make two voyages from north Atlantic ports to Rio 
de Janeiro with the steamship Eastern Glen, with cargoes oj 
coal exclusively on the outward voyages and ore on the retun 
trips, has been approved by the Shipping Board. The voyages 
will be made between August 28, 1930, and February 10, 1931. 


REJECTS OFFER FOR 45 BROADWAY 


The Shipping Board has rejected the offer of Henry H. 
Farley, attorney for James J. Clifford, of $2,510,000 for the 
purchase of the board’s property at 45 Broadway, New York 
City. The board has instructed the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
to continue efforts to obtain a reasonable offer for the property. 


STATUS OF SHIPBUILDING 


“American shipbuilding has doubled in the past year,” said 
H. G. Smith and H. C. Hunter, president and counsel, respec: 
tively, of the National Council of American Shipbuilders, in a 
joint statement issued September 11 by the Republican National 
Committee, after Mr. Smith and Mr. Hunter had conferred with 
Robert H. Lucas, executive director of the committee. 

“There are 275,000 tons of high-grade shipping under con- 
struction at this moment,” continued the statement. ‘‘Between 
26,000 and 27,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers are_ busily 
engaged. The prospect is good for continuance of this volume 
of construction over the next three or four years. 

“The 275,000 tons now under construction are of the high- 
class passenger-type of vessel equivalent to 400,000 tons of cargo 
shipping. Shipbuilding has doubled in the past year and 
quadrupled in the past two years in the United States. 

“This is the beginning of a real program to establish ship- 
ping upon the seas under private ownership of American citi- 
zens and is entirely due to the policy inaugurated by the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928.” 





MARINE INSURANCE 


The American marine insurance industry is growing at 4a 
steady pace, according to a survey of marine insurance made 
by by the bureau of finance of the Shipping Board. The survey 
covered insurance written by American and foreign companies 
in the United States in 1929. 

Gross premiums received totaled $60,442,000; net premiums, 
$51,746,000. Of the total reinsurance, said the bureau, $8,696,000 
went. out of the United States. In other words, it added, 14 
per cent of gross insurance premiums paid in this country eventu- 
ally found its way out, leaving 86 per cent as net premiums 
in the United States. Seventy American companies and thirty- 
four foreign countries were included in the compilation. These 
represent practically all companies writing ocean marine insur- 
ance in the United States. 

American insurance companies reported gross premiums of 
$43,315,000, of which 38 per cent was for hull, and 62 per cent 
for cargo insurance. Foreign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the United States reported gross premiums of $17,127,000, 
of which approximately 72 per cent was cargo insurance. 
The net premiums of $51,746,000 reported for 1929 repre- 
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THE ACCELERATOR speeds 


W enabi 5 
me basis 7 


to economical shipping with a 


6 weeks 100% ON TIME 


record ' 7 


CONOMY itself traveled the rails from Toledo to 

Pittsburgh as The Accelerator rounded out its sixth 

successive week transporting merchandise between these two 
cities 100% on time. 

As a shipper, you know from experience the importance of 
on time arrival. You realize that the demand for efficient 
shipping made by big business can not be had without adher- 
ence to a rigid schedule of packing, loading, transportation, 
arrival and unloading. 


You can organize the first and last two steps of this schedule 
—but you must depend on an outside organization to keep 
the third and most important link intact. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, through its fleet of 64 “ Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” serving 9 out of 10 of the largest cities 
in America, offers you the solution to your problem with such 
on time performances as this of The Accelerator. 


Write or phone your local Pennsylvania Agent and learn 
how dependable arrival cuts the cost of transportation. 









Six other ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Serv- 
ice’’ that offer you an aid to economy. 






THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Buffalo 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus and Cincinnati 


THE METEOR 
Perishable— Merchandise 


Seaboard Cities to Cleveland, Akron, 
Youngstown, Niles, New Castle and 
Sharon 


THE CHALLENGER 


Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


THE CORNUCOPIA 
Merchandise 


Buffalo to Seaboard Cities 


THE WHITE MOTH 
Perishable — Merchandise 
Seaboard Cities to Ft. Wayne 


















ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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sented an increase of 12 per cent over those for 1905, when a 
report was made on net premiums. 

This study of marine insurance was made in compliance 
with section 12 of the shipping act providing for examination 
into the number of companies in the United States, domestic 
and foreign, engaged in marine insurance, the extent of the 
insurance on hulls and cargoes placed or written in the United 
States and the extent of reinsurance of American maritime risks 
in foreign companies, and was the first such study made under 
the act. 





PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


The world-wide business depression has caused the volume 
of traffic passing through the Panama Canal to decline, accord- 
ing to Colonel Harry Burgess, governor of the canal. After a 
- call at the White House, September 10, he said revenues from 
the canal would be approximately $1,000,000 less for the current 
fiscal year than for the preceding year. 


METAL BASE HIGHWAY 


Work will be started soon on the construction of an ex- 
perimental metal base highway, connecting South Grand avenue 
with the Rochester road, in Sangamon county, Illinois, near 
Springfield. It will be the first test for three different designs 
for permanent highways worked out by William Mosely, vice- 
president of the Poston-Springfield Brick Company. The idea 
was first presented by Bennett Chapplie at the International 
Acetylene Association meeting in Chicago. 

The base will be of iron. Early announcements indicated 
that Mr. Mosely contemplated the use of steel in the base and 
curb, but for the test to be made at Springfield iron will be 
employed. This was selected because of its  rust-resisting 
qualities. 





COTTON DRAYAGE CHARGES 


Despite protests of operators of motor truck lines, the Texas 
Railroad Commission has granted authority to the Missouri Pa- 
cific, the Southern Pacific, and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas rail- 
roads to absorb drayage charges on cotton at interior points 
in Texas. The permission is to pay 25 cents a square bale 
and 12% cents for each round bale drayed from cotton gins, 
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yards and warehouses to railroad tracks for shipment. This j, 
to meet motor competition, which permits trucks to load cottoy 
for a direct haul to the seaboard. 

With the Missouri Pacific having the authority generally anq 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas and Southern Pacific being restricte, 
to competitive points, still more competition is created anq 
other railroads are expected to seek the same permission fron 
the Commission. 

While this is expected to help the railroads, statements were 
made to the Railroad Commission that only about 10 per cent 
of the cotton is being hauled by regularly operated trucks, the 
remainder being transported by trucks operating under contract 
with cotton shippers and not subject to the Commission’s juris. 
diction, with the result that there trucks charge what they 
please. 


BUS CARRIERS’ MEETING 


Officials of the National Association of Motor Bus Oper. 
ators are completing the plans for the association’s annual con. 
vention, to be held September 25 and 26, at the Hotel Stevens 
in Chicago. Senator Glenn, of Illinois, will deliver an address 
on the afternoon of September 25 on “Relation of Legislation 
to Business.” Other addresses on that afternoon will be the 
following: “Motor Bus Operation from the Private Car Own. 
er’s Viewpoint,” by Charles M. Hayes, president, Chicago Motor 
Club; and “Selling Transportation to the Public,” by Henry A, 
Hohman, publicity director, Pickwick Corporation. ‘“Coordina- 
tion and Cooperation in the Handling of Interline Traffic” is 
the subject of a report of the president’s special traffic com. 
mittee, of which L. D. Koller is chairman, that will be taken 
up at the afternoon session. There will be a banquet and 
entertainment the night of September 25. 


At the Friday session, S. A. Markel, chairman of the leg- 
islative committee, will submit a report. T. L. Tallentire, 
general counsel, Interstate Transit, Inc., will speak on “Effect 
of Federal Regulation on Operation;” R. W. Keenon, general 
counsel, Consolidated Coach Corporation, and chairman of the 
association’s committee on taxation and vehicle restrictions, 
will speak on “Motor Bus Taxation,” and H. P. Hewitt, assistant 
vice-president in charge of operation, Mitten Management Co., 
will speak on “Modern Maintenance Procedure.” 


O99 Oee BeBe Oer® 


Aviation News 








FREIGHT BY AIR TRANSPORT 


Two Savoia-Marchetti planes, one a 20-passenger seaplane 
and the other an eight-passenger amphibian, will fly to Phila- 
delphia and back, September 16, under the auspices of the Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of Bush Terminal. The schedule 
calls for leaving Bush Terminal, in South Brooklyn, at 10 a. m., 
arrival in Philadelphia at 10:45, departure for Bush Terminal 
shortly after eleven, and arrival at starting point before 12 
o’clock, making a round trip in less than two hours. Two 
police planes have been promised to help the take-off and landing. 

The event has been looked forward to as one of great im- 
portance by South Brooklyn manufacturers, it is stated. Accord- 
ing to W. S. Pontin, secretary of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Bush Terminal, it will be one of the first 
attempts to link up industrial districts, as such, in two separate 
cities, by plane. Plane service between Bush Terminal and 
other cities may be tried out later, he said. 


The Brooklyn starting point of the planes, in a basin at the. 


foot of 37th street, will be closer to the Wall Street financial 
district than any other point that has been used for regular 
plane departures. It can be reached by speedboat from the 
foot of Wall street in ten minutes. 


A group of South Brooklyn manufacturers and distributors, 
who think planes offer a solution for delays in sending salesmen 
and express freight from Brooklyn through the freight and pas- 
‘senger terminals of Manhattan, is behind the project. 

The planes will carry passengers and a regular pay load 
of freight. Following the initial flight, Mr. Pontin and mem- 
bers of the Aeronautics Committee of the Bush Terminal Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association expect the establishment 
of a regular service. 

The Western Union will send parcels on one of the planes 
and the Bank of America has signified its intention to dispatch 
documents on it. A score of other companies belonging to the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers ‘Association will ship freight. 


9 Ber@e 


Representatives of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce will 
meet the planes on their arrival there, and some will make 
the return trip to Brooklyn. Freight will be loaded for delivery 
in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Pontin pointed out that all sorts of transportation, 
except that of planes, already come together at Bush Terminal, 
which is an industrial, shipping and distribution center of 35,000 
population. He predicted that eventually a more extensive 
airport will be constructed on the waterfront in South Brooklyn, 
on top of the Bush Terminal buildings, or on a roof which 
could be erected over the car yards at the foot of 37th street. 

“Among the many uses to which such a plane service as 
one between Bush Terminal and Philadelphia can be put is the 
rushing of replacement parts needed by factories,” said Mr. 
Pontin. “Hundreds of men may sometimes be kept idle through 
the breaking down of a machine. That is where the speed of 
a plane, rushing a needed part, would count. The planes can 
be used by salesmen to get from the industrial section of one 
city to that of another, without the necessity of going to railroad 
passenger terminals.” 


AIR CARRIER PERFORMANCE 


Twenty-nine major American air lines flew a distance equal 
to 430 times around the world at the equator in the first six 
months of 1930, carrying more than 133,000 passengers and 
3,000,000 pounds of mail, according to the Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America, Inc. The total distance flown by 
American air lines in the six-month period was 10,725,335 miles. 

In April, May and June, according to the report, the twenty- 
nine lines completed 97.3 per cent of the mileage scheduled, an 
improvement over the record of 85 per cent completed in the 
first quarter, when weather conditions were less favorable. The 
report stated that the lines reporting to the chamber carried 
88,074 passengers in the second quarter, and that each month 
showed a gain of several thousand passengers over the preced- 
ing month. 
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This PEACE-TIME FLEET 
Extends a Nation’s Markets 


An American vessel discharging meal, zinc and lumber at Bristol 


ee production speed is causing American indus- 
try to seek new outlets. Countries in all parts of the 
world are displaying eager receptiveness to American-made 
goods of every description. And a speedy, economical 
route to these markets is offered by our great new American 
Merchant Marine. 

Sailing promptly from Atlantic and Gulf ports, are the 
hundreds of dependable craft of the 16 lines owned by the 
United States Shipping Board, as well as those in the many 
other lines developed by it, but now under private ownership. 

The splendid service rendered by them begins even before 
your merchandise goes aboard. For the authoritative ad- 
visory facilities of the American operators listed here will 
prove of utmost value in solving all problems pertaining 
to foreign trade expansion. Write for full information. 


* * * 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
DIXIE UK LINE 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EUROPEAN LINE 
YANKEE LINE 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
ORIOLE LINES 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
‘ ef TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 

we TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Unloading at Dundee, Scotland—gateway TEXAS STAR LINE 


t0.an important market! Illustrating how the f ? 
Shipping Board lines are serving American *Accommodations available fora limited 


industry at every port of call. number of passengers on these lines 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ADDED SERVICE 


F 


GRAIN SHIPPERS 


There is now under construction at 


HOUSTON 


An additional unit to the Public Grain 
Elevators giving them a total capacity of 


3,900,000 Bushels 


augmented by private elevator and track 
storage space to a capacity of 


8,900,000 Bushels | 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES INCLUDE: 







































408 separate storage tanks in the new 
units, each of them equipped with auto- 
matic thermometer control, giving the 
temperature of the grain at different 
levels all the time. 


Two car dumpers, the fastest unloading 
devices known and 


THE ONLY CAR DUMPERS ON THE 
GULF COAST 


These facilities PLUS Houston’s favorable 
rate advantages make it the South’s Finest 
GRAIN PORT. 


SHIP THRU HOUSTON and SAVE! 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
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In the second quarter the lines flew 25,159,049 passenger- 
miles, an, increase of 14,353,144 passenger-miles over the first 
quarter, passenger-miles being computed by multiplying the 
length of each trip between any two points by the number of 
passengers carried on that trip. In the second quarter the 
average distance traveled a passenger was between 275 and 290 
miles, a 30-to-40-mile increase over the average passenger mile- 
age for the first quarter. 

In the six months the reporting lines carried 3,125,057 
pounds of mail. In the second quarter 1,809,109 pounds were 
carried, an increase of more than half a million pounds over 
the first quarter. Mail poundage increased from 418,161 pounds 
in January to 619,079 pounds in June. Express carried in the 
first six months totaled 137,398 pounds, of which 82,165 pounds 
were carried in the second quarter. Three new services were 
inaugurated in the six-month period. New York Airways started 
scheduled operations between New York and Atlantic City in 
June; National Parks Airways, Inc., opened a new line between 
Great Falls and Butte, Mont., June 15; and Eastern Air Express 
extended its service from New York to Providence, R. I., in 
the first quarter. 

The report shows that 315 planes reported in service by 
the twenty-nine lines consumed 4,737,946 gallons of gasoline and 
144,678 gallons of oil in the six months. 

Single-engined land planes still predominate along the air 
lines, accounting for 67.6 per cent of all the equipment on the 
transport lines. Tri-motored planes accounted for 22.2 per cent 
and the remaining 10.2 per cent was about evenly divided be- 
tween seaplanes and amphibians. 

Thirteen planes were retired from service in the six-month 
period, and 27 new planes put into operation. The air-cooled 
engine still predominates, accounting for 96.15 per cent of the 
675 engines in use, or ready for use on the transport lines. 

The mail, passenger and express lines reporting to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce in this semi-annual survey 
are: 


Alaska-Washington Airways; American Airways, Inc.; (Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc.; Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc.; Colonial West- 
ern Airways, Inc.; Interstate Air Lines, Inc.; Universal Aviation 
Corp.; Southern Air Transport; Embry Riddle Co.); Boeing Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; Brower Air Service Corp.; Delta Air Service, Inc.; East- 
ern Air Transport, Inc.; Gorst Air Transport Inc.; Mamer Air Trans- 
port, Inc.; National Air Transport, Inc.; National Parks Airways, 
Inc.; New York Airways, Inc.; N. Y. Rio & Buenos Aires Lines, Inc.; 
Pacific Air Transport, Inc.; Pan American Airways, Inc.; (Cia Mex- 
icana De Aviacion S. A.); Pickwick Airways, Inc.; Pittsburgh Air- 
ways, Inc.; Southwest Air Fast Express; Stout Airlines, Inc.; T. A. T. 
Maddux Air Transport, Inc.; Thompson Aeronautical Corp.; Varney 
Air Lines, Inc.; Wedell-Williams Services, Inc. 





WEATHER REPORTS FOR AIRMEN 


The installation of an automatic telegraph typewriter 
weather reporting service between Atlanta, Ga., and Richmond, 
Va., a distance of nearly 500 miles, has been approved by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce, according 
to F. C. Hingsburg, chief engineer, airways division. 

“When this service is in operation,” said he, “there will be 
available to airmen flying the airways a complete weather re- 
porting service from Atlanta to Boston. 

“Automatic telegraph typewriters are to be placed at 
Atlanta and Jefferson, Ga., Anderson and Spartanburg, S. C., 
Charlotte and Greensboro, N. C., and South Boston, Crewe and 
Richmond, Va. This installation will complete the system from 
Atlanta to Boston, as service from Richmond to Boston has been 
in operation for some time. It is expected that the majority 
of the stations will be ready for operation within the next month 
or so. 

“The circuit from Atlanta to Richmond is one of several, 
aggregating aproximately 3,000 miles, which will be added during 
the fiscal year 1931 to the 5,600 mile system built up prior to 
July 1, of this year. With the addition of the Atlanta-Richmond 
circuit there will be approximately ‘6,800 miles in regular 
service.” 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY REPORT 


Two hundred and forty-four commercial and military air- 
planes were produced and 282 planes were sold and delivered 
in July, according to a copyrighted statistical report published 
by the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc. 

“Airplane sales and deliveries more than kept pace with 
production during the. month,” said the chamber. “The indus- 
try produced 1,721 airplanes and delivered 1,832 during the first 
seven months of 1930. Inventories on hand early in the year 
as the result of overproduction in 1929 are being depleted. 

“Fifty-six major aircraft manufacturers reported production 
of 181 commercial airplanes during July with a total value, 
without motors, of $834,013.29, an increase over June’s produc- 
tion of 178 commercial units. Deliveries of commercial air- 
planes in July totaled 218 with a value, less motors, of $1,121,- 
590.29. 
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“Military production totaled 63 airplanes in July with ; 
value, without motors, of $1,107,375.30. Delivery of militay 
airplanes on contract closely paralleled production, with 64 Ships 
put into government service during the month. 

“Seventeen major engine manufacturers reported Productio; 
of 334 commercial and military engines valued at $1,458,797 ;, 
July. Deliveries were slightly under production, with 320 unjt 
sold. The commercial market absorbed 152 of the engines «& 
livered, while 168 were produced for the commercial marke 
Military engine production rose 10 per cent over June figura 
with a total of 168 valued at $915,663.” 


FLYING PLANES AT NIGHT 


“Ten years ago if an airplane pilot took off from a fief 
at New York at six o’clock in the evening in a standard servi«g 
type airplane with Chicago as his destination, it would hay 
been regarded as remarkable if he negotiated the overnigh; 
journey with success,” said Clarence M. Young, Assistant Se. 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, in a radio address Sep. 
tember 7. 

“Now such flights are of a routine nature, for every nigh 
in the week planes are winging their way over the variou; 
sections of the nation and are maintaining accurate schedules 

“The difference between an extremely difficult and hazari. 
ous performance of a decade ago and what now is a nightly 
occurrence is attributable to the fact that the Department of 
Commerce has provided aerial highways for the airmen.” 

Mr. Young explained the system of lighting and radio aids 
developed for the guidance of the night flyers, and in conclusiop 
said: 







There are in existence today about 14,500 miles of airways, and 
3,000 more miles are being constructed during the current fiscal year 
There are 9 radio range beacons in operation now, and our program 
calls for the construction and operation of 33 more before July 1, 193! 
The miles of automatic telegraph typewriter circuits in operation by 
July 1, 1931, will be extended to 8,500. 

By the end of this fiscal year, a pilot will be able to receive 
regular scheduled broadcasts of weather information in flight over 
nearly every square mile of area in the United States where flying isa 
regular activity. 

The safety and reliability features of the Department of Commerce 
airways have been justified on many occasions. As our present nation- 
wide system of air transportation is built almost entirely around these 
facilities provided by the federal government, our night air service 
and a large percentage of our day air service would be paralyzed 
if we suddenly discontinued the operation of our airways. 

The American people have come to regard scheduled air service 
as an economic necessity, and we feel safe in saying that they never 
would countenance any action that would have a tendency to reduce 
the constantly-increasing efficiency and development of our air trans- 
portation system. 


NEW AIRPLANE TESTS 


Tests in regular operation of the latest Ford tri-motored— 
passenger plane, capable of a speed of 150 miles an hour, were 
conducted September 12, on the eastern division of the T. A.T: 
Maddux Lines between Columbus and St. Louis. The new 
plane, which has a capacity of fourteen passengers, has many 
of the new developments in streamlining, including cowling 
rings on the outboard motors and “pants” on the landing gear, 
will permit much higher speeds. The normal cruising speed 
of the new model is 125 miles an hour and in speed tests it 
has attained 150 miles an hour. The present Ford planes used 
on the T. A. T.-Maddux Lines, without the streamline develop- 
ments but of the same horsepower as the new model, have a 
cruising speed of 100 to 110 miles an hour and carry twelve 
passengers. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


A steady growth and improvement in nearly all phases of 
French commercial aviation were shown for the year 1929 and 
the first half of 1930, according to an official French report re 
ceived in the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner H. C. Schuette at Paris. The Ministry of Air, 
air line operators, and public and private individuals interested 
in aviation development, have not been sparing in criticisms, 
comments and suggestions concerning real or alleged weak- 
nesses in the general structure of French civil aviation, and, a 
a consequence of this greater interest, measures are being 
taken to improve aeronautic equipment and to provide better 
administrative, organization and safety facilities, according t0 
the report. 

A definite policy along well-defined ‘lines on the part of the 
government and private companies toward construction and 
operating activities is being formulated, and closer cooperation 
between various interests concerned is evident. The Ministry 
of Air has continued its policy of encouraging commercial avia 
tion in the form of subsidies and was instrumental in haviné 
included in the 1930 budget an item providing subsidies to PI 
vate owners of “tourist” planes. 

An important new activity of the Air Ministry is that of 
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nena HEN-AN-DOAH” — meaning in the picturesque 
hazard. language of the Indian— “Daughter of the 
nightly Stars’”—a scenic 240-mile valley lying between 
nent of the historic Blue Ridge and the majestic, rugged 
lio aid Alleghany mountains. The Norfolk and Western 
clusion Railway’s main north and south line follows the 
valley’s entire length, between Hagerstown, Md., and 
= Roanoke, Va., paralleling, for portions of the way, 
prone both the beautiful Shenandoah River and the new 
1, 1931 Shenandoah National Park. 

es More important perhaps is the fact that, as a short 
ponte cut for shippers and receivers of freight, the Shenan- 
ing isa doah Valley Route of the Norfolk and Western is 
saints the most practical route available west of the 
— Potomac River Crossing, at Washington, and east of 
‘service Cincinnati and the great Midwest. Fast freight 
— schedules have been established between Hagers- 
— town, Md., Winston-Salem, N. C., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., 
Teduce and Norton, Va., with many excellent connections 
over direct routes to principal points in the south- 
west. During the World War this short line handled 
an enormous traffic—the strongest evidence, perhaps, 

o— of its practicability and utility. 
A. From a heavy traffic viewpoint, the Shenandoah 
> new Valley Route is outstandingly modern: electric train 
oa control, automatic-electric signal devices, heavy rails 







laid on a smooth, well-ballasted roadbed, enable 
gigantic new locomotives to make fast schedules with 
safety and regularity. 
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Your nearest Norfolk and Western Freight Traf- 
fic Department representative will give com- 
plete information on this popular 
“short cut’”’—and on the rail- 
way’s many other modern 
facilities and services. 
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the aerial safety section, organized in April, 1929. Prior to that 
time little .effort to study this phase was made, and the safety 
factor was said not to have kept up with the industry since 
the war. The section studies means of safety in all phases of 
aviation, personnel, material and regular services. 

The budget of the Air Ministry amounts to 2,018,852,020 
francs, or about $80,500,000, for the fiscal year April 1, 1930, to 
March 31, 1931. This represents an increase of about $5,000,000 
over the 1,913,758,780 francs voted for the preceding year. The 
largest single item, 490,969,780 francs (about $19,638,000), is for 
“standard material produced in series,” chiefly planes and equip- 
ment for the French air forces. The most important item from 
the standpoint of commercial aviation is the allotment of 196,- 
000,000 francs ($7,840,000) for subsidies to commercial air serv- 
ices. The allowance of some $200,000 “for the encouragement 
of air touring” is new. 

The allowance for commercial air lines represents a con- 
siderable increase over that of 172,300,000 for 1929. The amount 
of 16,000,000 frances granted for the opening of the line Paris- 
Oran-Colomb Bechar-Elizabethville and that of 5,000,000 francs 
to operate a line from Rangoon to Vinh are new to the budget. 
Other reasons for swelling the total are.the more frequent 
services by the companies operating the Marseilles-Tunis-Bone, 
 eaaaaatane Marseilles-Athens-Syria and Paris-London 

nes. 


FRENCH AIR LINE WITHOUT SUBSIDY 


Much interest is being shown in French aviation circles in 
the progress of the Rapid Air Transport Company, which is 
attempting to carry on its new air services without the benefit 
of a government subsidy, according to a French trade report 
received in the Department of Commerce. 

The company is providing four services for passengers, 
mail and goods—Paris-Deauville-Cherbourg; Paris-Le Touquet; 
Paris-Lympne, and Paris-Geneva, all of them being entirely or 
largely in France. 


ARMY BUYS AIRCRAFT 


Contracts for new army air corps equipment, involving an 
expenditure of $306,657.98, have been approved by the Assistant 
Secretary of War, the War Department has announced. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Company Division of the Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich., is to begin construction for 
the air corps of four model C-4A tri-motored cargo planes at a 
cost, including spare parts and drawings, of $157,391.40. These 
airplanes will be powered with Pratt & Whitney R-1340-D ‘“Wasp” 
engines. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company of Hartford, Conn., 
received a contract for $132,629.58, covering Type R-1340-D 
“Wasp” engines and spare parts, twelve of which will be in- 
stalled in the cargo planes above referred to, the remainder to 
be used as spares. 

Under its contract with the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., the air corps will receive in the near future 
one Detroit Lockheed fast single-engined (air-cooled type) trans- 
port plane. This plane, which will cost $16,637, including draw- 
ings, will be equipped with an SR-1340-C Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp” engine. 


Cc. OF C. TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


President William Butterworth, of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has appointed the following as members of 
the transportation and communication department committee of 
the chamber; Fred W. Sargent, chairman, president, Chicago & 
North Western Ry., Chicago; A. W. Robertson, vice-chairman, 
chairman of the board, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh; George H. Baldwin, executive vice-president, 
Bisbee-Baldwin Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. J. Brosseau, 
President, Mack Trucks, Inc., New York City; W. Irving Bul- 
lard, treasurer and general manager, E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing 
Co., Boston; W. W. Cloud, president, Yellow Cab Co., Balti- 
more; W. C. Cowling, traffic manager, Ford Motor Co., Detroit; 
Gen. J. G. Harbord, chairman of the board, Radio Corporation 
of America, New York City; A. L. Humphrey, president, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh; Roger D. Lapham, presi- 
dent, American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., San Francisco; J. M. 
Shannahan, president, Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway 
Co., Omaha; A. R. Smith, president, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co., Louisville, Ky.; Lucius Teter, chairman of the 
board, Chicago Trust Co., Chicago; H. B. Walker, president, 
American Steamship Owners’ Association, New York City; E. S. 
Wilson, vice-president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City. 





STUDY OF AIR TRANSPORT 


Ralph C. Heilman, dean of the school of commerce, North- 
western University, Chicago, announces that, due to the un- 
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usual reception shown for the course on air transportation 
offered for the first time last year, plans have been completes 
for the repetition this year at the downtown night schoo) 
Thomas Wolfe, traffic manager for the central district, Nationa 
Air Transport, has been retained for that purpose. He is a fiye 
and pioneer, specializing in the economics and traffic problen; 
of air transportation, according to the announcement, whic) 
further says it is believed that this is the first course of its 
kind offered by a major university in the United States. Thp 
lectures deal, not with the technical or engineering phases, py; 
with the business and economic aspectts of air transportation, 
its place and role in modern industry and its present and future 
status as an agency of trade and commerce. 
Commenting on the course, Dean Heilman said: 


Civilization and its progress is built almost entirely around 
transportation. Each improvement and speeding up of our transporta- 
tion system has added prosperity to our social and economic life 
The importance of this industry predominates to the extent that a 
fundamental knowledge of its various ramifications is valuable jy 
a large field of endeavor. Air transportation, now accepted by the 
civilized world and demanded as a commercial necessity by business 
and industry, and as one of the newest additions to transportation 
to come into economic existence, is requiring increasing study, re- 
search, and investigation. 


PORTLAND ROSE TRAIN 


The “Portland Rose,” a new Chicago & North Western. 
Union Pacific “de luxe” train to the west coast, will go into serv. 
ice Saturday night, Sept. 13, following a public exhibition of the 
new equipment Saturday afternoon in the North Western passen. 
ger station, Chicago. Named in honor of Portland, Ore., the “City 
of Roses,” the new train will have the official rose of Portland, 
the Madame Caroline Testout, as the motif for interiors and 
furnishings of pullmans, club cars and dining cars. The club 
car will be divided into an eight-chair sun-parlor and two loung. 
ing sections. Chairs and settees will be upholstered in moquette, 
in several shades of red and green. Radio, soda-fountain, and 
other travel luxuries will be provided on the club car. Modern 
conveniences, such as a barber shop, shower baths and valet 
service will be furnished on the train. 

The new train, which will replace the “Portland Limited, 
will be the only through train from Chicago to Portland. It will 
also provide through sleeping car service to Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash. 





CHICAGO TO MILWAUKEE SERVICE 


The Milwaukee Road will September 14 begin a new fast 
service leaving the Chicago Union Station daily at 7:15 a. m, 
standard time, and arriving in Milwaukee at 9 a. m. The train 
will consist of dining car, parlor cars, and coaches. Twenty- 
seven trains are now operated each day by the Milwaukee Road 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


LOW FARES BRING BUSINESS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s experiment of selling coach 
excursion tickets the Saturday before Labor Day at 75 per cent 
of the one-way fare for the round trip from Chicago to all its 
principal points as far east as Pittsburgh and as far south as 
Louisville, permitting passengers to remain at their destinations 
until Labor Day night, stimulated an unexpectedly large volume 
of travel, according to J. E. Weller, assistant vice-president. 

The successful outcome of this experiment may lead to 
similar excursions when holidays fall on Monday, in the future, 
Mr. Weller said. 


CANADIAN GRAIN LOADING 


The Department of Commerce issued a statement Septen- 
ber 11 announcing that since August 1 there had been 5,110 
cars of grain loaded on the Canadian National Railways, an in 
crease of 4,247 cars over the corresponding period of last year. 
Storage at country elevators along Canadian National lines now 
stands at 3,666,000 bushels, according to a report by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Herbert W. Barrett. 

“Western Canada’s new grain crop has started to move in 
earnest,’ continued the statement. “For the first time this 
crop season, grain marketings along Canadian National lines 
exceeded a million bushels when on August 25 farmers hauled 
1,072,000 bushels of grain to country elevators. Car loadings 
along the company’s lines showed an increase of more thal 
100 cars over the previous day. 

“For the past two months the Canadian National railways 
have been mobilizing equipment from all parts of the system 
to handle the movement of the new crop. All available park- 
ing space for cars in the western region has been utilized, 50 
that equipment can be supplied quickly when the call for cars 
comes. More than 35,000 box cars have been gathered in the 
west, which, along with nearly 700 locomotives, will be engaged 
in moving the grain from the fields to the lakehead and the 
Pacific coast.’ 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ages ge practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. | 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Perishables—Liability for Injury During Delay in Transit 


lowa.—Question: A shipment of perishable merchandise 
moving through Chicago by express the week before Christmas 
last year was delayed in Chicago during the storm and damaged 
by freezing. 

A claim has been declined for stated reasons that the delay 
and damage was caused by an act of Providence. Will you 
please explain the liability of the carrier in this instance? 


Answer: An act of God is a justification for failure to per- 
form a contract of carriage and relieves the carrier of the 
liability of the loss of, or injury, to the goods concerned, unless 
the carrier has been guilty of negligence which brought the 
property in contact with the destructive force of the act of God 
or unnecessarily exposed it thereto. Merchants Dispatch Trans- 
portation Co. vs. Smith, 76 Ill. 542; Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. 
vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 106 N. W. 498; St. Louis-San Francisco 
Ry. Co. vs. Ozark Wjhite Lime Co., 9 S. W. (2d) 17; American 
Ry. Exprss Co. vs. Home Star Produce Co., 276 S. W. 790; 
Dye Produce Co. vs. Davis, 264 N. W. 228; Singer vs. Express 
Company, 219 S. W. 662; Barnet vs. R. Co., 118 N. E. 625. 


A snowstorm which blocks up a railway and prevents the 
movement of trains is an act of God. Bell vs. Union Pac. R. 
Co., 177 Ill. A. 374; Mackin vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 157 
N. W. 729; Black vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 46 N. W. 428; Jones 
vs. Minneapolis, etc., R. Co., 97 N. W. 893. 


Extraordinary weather conditions, such as floods, snow- 
storms, and the like, will ordinarily constitute a sufficient ex- 
cuse for delay in transportation, and the carrier is not bound 
to use extraordinary efforts and incur great expense in order 
to avoid delay. It is bound, however, to use reasonable care 
to avoid delays. Radovsky vs. N. Y. N. H. & H., 154 N. E. 334; 
Fruit Company vs. R. Co., 130 Atl. 63; L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. 
Crain, 224 S. W. 1063; Crowdis vs. Q. O. & K. C. R. Co., 255 
Sou. 347; Salt Company vs. R. Co., 204 Ill. A. 376. 


Where the carrier relies on one of the exceptions to his 
common law liability, it must appear, in order to excuse him, 
that the exceptional cause, such as an act of God, or the like, 
was the immediate or proximate, and not the remote, cause 
of the loss. And while it must be true, as a general proposition, 
that, although the carrier is in some way negligent, if such 
negligence does not contribute to the loss which is due to an 
excepted cause, the carrier is not liable; it is very generally 
declared that, if the negligence of the carrier concurs with an 
act of God, in producing the loss or injury, the carrier is not 
exempted from liability by showing that the immediate cause 
was the act of God, or some other excepted cause; or, as other- 
wise expressed, the carrier is responsible where the loss is 
caused by an act of God or other excepted cause, if the carriers’ 
negligence mingles with it as an active and cooperative cause. 
The Folmeni, 212 U. S. 354; Bell vs. Union Pacific, 177 Ml A. 
374; Tobin vs. R. Co., 159 N. W. 389; Hadba vs. R. Co., 170 
N. Y. S. 769; R. Co. vs. Produce Co., 235 Fed. 857; Sandy vs. 
Lake St. El. R. Co., 85 N. E. 300; Paper Co. vs. R. Co., 166 
NN: *Y. 6. Foi. 


If the injury was due to an act of God, i. e., the result of 
delay to the shipment while in transit due to the storm, and 
there was no negligence on the part of the carrier which con- 
curred therewith, the carrier is not liable. 


Sufficient facts are not given upon which to base an opinion 
as to whether there was concurrent negligence on the part of 
the carrier, nor is it stated under what conditions the shipment 
was moving, that is, under carrier’s or shipper’s protective serv- 
ice, as determined by the tariffs in which rates covering the 
movement are published. 


See, in this connection, our answer to “Illinois,” on page 


1596 of the June 14, 1930, Traffic World, under the caption, “‘Per- 
ishables—Liability of Carrier for Injury Thereto.” 
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Tariff Interpretation—Application of Commodity Rate on Books, 
N. O. |. B. N., to Books with Leather or Imitation Leather 
Covers 


California.—Question: We have noted with interest your 
answer to “Ohio,” on page 292 of The Traffic World of August 
2, under the above caption, with regard to the interpretation 
of the wording, “N. O. I. B. N.,” as used in Transcontinental 
Tariff No. 1-G, I. C. C. 1224, H. G. Toll, agent. 

We have had considerable controversy with carriers in 
regard to the interpretation of the wording “N. O. I. B. N.” as 
used in this tariff. 

On page 167, the abbreviation “N. O. I. B. N.” is explained 
as follows: “The term N. O. I. B. N. wherever referred to in 
this tariff means ‘not otherwise indexed by name’ in current 
western classification.” And the wording “N. O. S.” with re. 
gard to L. C. L. shipments, when used in connection with an 
article in an item carrying less-than-carload commodity rates 
means, “Not otherwise specified in this tariff in any other item 
carrying less-carload commodity rates between the same points 
irrespective of package requirements.” 

Are you not in error in advising “Ohio” that the term 
“N. O. I. B. N.” as used in a commodity rate item’ applies on 
articles not otherwise indexed by name in the commodity rate 
item? 

We will appreciate your further opinion. 

Answer: We did, in our answer to which you refer, over- 
look the explanation on page 167 of Agent Toll’s Tariff I. C. C. 
1224, of the abbreviation “N. O. I. B. N.” However, this does 
not affect the interpretation we have placed upon the provisions 
of items 168 and 4410 of this tariff, with respect to books with 
leather or imitation leather covers. 


Routing and Misrouting—All-Rail vs. Rail-and-Water 


Ilinois.—Question: An opinion from you will be appreciated 
on the following: 

We make a shipment from a local point on “B” Railroad 
to a destination on Atlantic seaboard; viz., Charleston, S. C. 

The shipment is tendered on an open bill of lading with 
no route, and carriers contend Commission has ruled repeatedly 
where a shipment is tendered on open routing, shippers must 
specify if they desire a rail-and-water route. On the shipment 
in question there is only one tariff involved; publishing a 
through rate via either all-rail or rail-and-water routing. Un- 
der the circumstances, it is our contention that it is the duty 
of carriers to forward via rail-and-water affording the lower 
rate. All lines are parties to the tariff, and only two lines 
would be involved via either routing. 

In so far as the rulings of the Commission, we contend these 
decisions cover shipments that moved where more than one 
tariff was involved in the rate; where combination rates were 
used in two or more tariffs; or if just the one tariff on the 
rate, and steamship lines parties thereto, they acted as inter- 
mediate carriers only, and such routing might have been out 
of line or circuitous for one reason or another, but does not 
set a precedent for the circumstances involving around the 
above shipment. 

Answer: In our opinion, the fact that both the all-rail and 
rail-and-water rates are published in the same tariff would have 
no bearing upon the question of the liability of the initial car- 
rier for misrouting in forwarding an unrouted shipment via the 
all-rail route instead of the cheaper rail-and-water route. 

The Commission’s holding that the carrier should forward 
the shipment via the all-rail route, under such circumstances, 
apparently, is based upon other considerations than the manner 
in which the rates are published, such as, for instance, the 
limited liability of the water carrier. Hirsch vs. Erie R. R. Co., 
Unreported Opinion 381; South Alabama Grocery Co. vs. C. 
of Ga. Ry. Co., 129 I. C. C. 827. 


Damages—Overcharge and Reparation—Party Entitled to Re- 
cover Where Goods Sold F. O. B. Origin or F. O. B. Destina- 
tion—Both Consignor and Consignee Before the Court 


Kansas.—Question: Referring to your discussion on page 
1406 of The Traffic World of May 24 in reply to a question by 
“Maine” as to the party entitled to reparation where goods are 
sold on a delivered basis. We have recently given considera- 
tion to this question of reparation in connection with a com- 
modity which was sold f. o. b. origin and on an f. o. b. destina- 
tion basis. In our case the f. o. b. destination price was made 
by adding to the f. o. b. origin price the precise amount of the 
transportation charges, which in turn was eliminated by a de- 
duction of that precise amount from the face of the invoice 
before payment. I refer you to the Commission’s decision cov- 
ering a similar proposition, Docket 15696, Clark Bros. Boat 
Company vs. the New York Central Railway Company et al. 
102 I. C. C. 355, wherein the Commission awarded reparation 
to the consignee. 

The conditions in the above case are very dissimilar to the 
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A LaSalle Trafhe Student Never Graduates 
from This Valuable—and Confidential— 





OMPLETION of training 
only strengthens the ties between 
LaSalle and LaSalle students. One 
of the most valuable features of 
LaSalle Traffic Training follows 
throughout life—and is in no small 
way responsible for the remarkable 
and continued growth of our 
graduates. 


—That is the Confidential Consul- 
tation Service. 


Help When You Need It the Most 


This service was born of our belief that the most practical 
and comprehensive course of training should be backed up 
by confidential counsel and guidance on any business or 
personal problem which may be submitted. Think what this 
means! The free service of experienced business counselors 
on traffic, accounting, law, sales, advertising, letter-writing, 
public speaking, and on many other business subjects. 


With unexcelled facilities and connections, our Consulting 
Staff has prepared literally thousands of reports on every 
conceivable phase of business (as well as on other personal 
and business problems). A few of these titles on traffic 
subjects, picked at random, show how inclusive these 
reports are: Power of Railroad to Lease Property; Unfair 
Trade Practice of Creamery; Title to Goods; Establishment 
of Commodity Rates; Routing; Export versus Domestic 
Rates; Baltimore Differential Case; Constructive Station 
Case; Economy in City Delivery; Reconsignment of 
Canadian Express Shipments; Payment of Claim on Order 
Notify Shipment; Allowance for Transportation Service 
Performed by Shipper; Charges on Shipment: Moving in 
Two Smaller Cars in Lieu of One Longer Car Ordered by 
Shipper; Shipping Department Management; Organisation 
and Development of Traffic Department ; etc., etc. 


That these reports are unusually authoritative, concise and 
practical is indicated by the comments from users, For 
instance : 


From an industrial traffic manager in Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


“The report as rendered is excellent. I want to assure you of my appreciation 
of it. This is the first eccasion upon which I have had to place a request 
of this kind with the University and the response to this request gives me 
ae feeling of regard for LaSalle and the splendid people associated 
with it.’ 


From the traffic manager of a large chain store in Ohio: 


“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 5, supplementing your 
Special report on ‘Liability of Railroad for Damages Caused by Its Defective 


Consultation 
Service! 


Hydrant.’ Your report was of considerable help 
in prosecuting claim (which was paid in full) 
against the railroad.” 


Frem the manager of a traffic service 
bureau in Wisconsin: 

“The report on ‘Routing’ was received and 
the information gained therefrom was indeed 
enlightening. We had several shipments on 
which claims had been filed but due to this 
Consultation Report matters were explained 
to the consignees. The report was clear and 
concise and so well made up that it will be 
preserved for future reference.” 


From the traffic manager of a large trade association: 
“Thank you very much for your special report, ‘Liability of Switching Car- 
rier for Loss er Damage.’ 


“The information which you have submitted is exactly what we require, and 
at a meeting of the Shippers Conference it will be submitted to the members 
and I am going to give LaSalle Extension University full credit for it.” . 


From the traffic manager of a large industry in Wisconsin: 


“This acknowledges receipt of your Consultation Report on ‘Overhead Cost— 
Measure of Damages.’ 

“We want you to know that we greatly appreciate these reports and consider 
them valuable, especially since we know that they are carefully prepared and 
given considerable thought.” 

From the traffic manager of the Chamber of Commerce of a 
large city in Missouri: 

“This will acknowledge and thank you for your Confidential Report entitled, 
‘Proposed Increase in Rating in Cotton Piece Goods.’ You have gone into 
this very exhaustively and I cannot tell you how much I appreciate it.” 


From the traffic commissioner of the Chamber of Commerce 
of a Michigan city: 

“Please be advised that the Consultation Report on ‘Application of Com- 
bination Rates’ just received gives me exactly the information which I 
desired.” 

And from the same experienced traffic man: 


“I am just in receipt of your letter with the file enclosed covering the sub- 
ject, ‘No Misrouting When Instructions Shown in Bill of Lading Are Com- 
plied with.’ 

“The subject has been thoroughly covered and gives exactly the information 
I wanted. Please accept my appreciation of your prompt reply to my request 
and the so helpful cooperation which has always been evident in our rela- 
tions.” 


From the traffic department of an industry in New York City: 
“This is to acknowledge with thanks your special report entitled ‘Application 
of Demurrage on Shipments Held for Clearance for Customs.’ The information 
contained therein fully answers our questions, and we are today advising 
the shipper accordingly.” 

The Confidential Consultation Report service of LaSalle 
Extension University is fair, impartial and unbiased. The 
reports on traffic problems are based entirely on the facts 
submitted, together with the decisions of the courts, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is no dis- 
crimination or preference shown in these reports as between 
shipper or carrier. Only the merits of each case decide the 
nature of the report. 


Available to Beth Students and Graduates 


The Confidential Consultation Report service is available to all students and graduates. 


It has been the means, more 


than once, of enabling traffic men to secure information of great value to their firms, thus bringing to them recogni- 


tion in the way of better positions and larger salaries. 


The students and graduates of the Traffic Management Trairiing Service are now filling responsible positions in‘ all 


traffic fields. 


is. They are using the Confidential Consultation Report service and are getting good results. 
of aggressive traffic men now by writing for further particulars to: 


Join this body 


Department 995-TR 
LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chieago, Hl. 
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conditions in the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company casé, 
and also dissimilar to the Missouri Portland Cement case. If 
there was a competitive condition which would make it neces- 
sary for the shipper to absorb a part of the precise amount, 
which was added to the origin price, representing the trans- 
portation charge origin to destination, due to a lower rate from 
a competing territory, then we would have a very different 
situation; but where no absorption is made by the consignor 
and the destination price is made up of the f. o. b. origin price 
plus an amount equal to the transportation charge to arrive 
at the f. o. b. destination price, the Commission has awarded 
reparation to the consignee as it did in the Clark Bros. case. 

The circumstances and conditions of the sale should be 
given serious consideration in determining as to whom the rep- 
aration is to be paid. I am directing your attention to this, for 
I think “Maine” is entitled to reference to the Clark Bros. 
case for consideration in connection with their case which they 
have referred to you. The full importance of the Clark Bros. 
case and its dissimilarity to the Sloss-Sheffield and the Missouri 
Portland case can be appreciated by reference to the Commis- 
sion’s decision in Hallsboro Manufacturing Company vs. South- 
ern Pacific Railway Company et al., 144 I. C. C. 13. 

I think in a case such as submitted to you by “Maine” all 
of the details should be given serious consideration, for if the 
circumstances in the Maine case are similar to the Clark Bros. 
ease the consignee is certainly entitled to the overcharge. 

Answer: “Maine’s” question brings both parties before us 
and it should be considered that they are both before a court. 
They cannot both recover. The carrier is simply a stakeholder 
and the court must decide between them. Obvipusly this re- 
quires information as to whose goods were transported and 
who had the burden of transportation. Examination of the sales 
contract is necessary. Apparently, the fact was considered de- 
terminative in the Darnell-Taenzer case, 245 U. S. 531, and the 
Sloss-Sheffield case, 269 U. S. 217. The shipment was sold de- 
livered, That is, the destination was the place at which the 
seller appropriated his goods to the sales contract and at which 
title passed to the buyer. The seller had the burden of the 
cost of transportation. His goods were shipped; he and not the 
consignee contracted for the transportation and his money paid 
the freight. These facts preclude the consignee’s interest from 
being other than that of agent for the seller. The fact that 
this agency was undisclosed to the carrier is immaterial. See 
the Sloss-Sheffield case. The case is the reverse of the Clark 
Bros. Boat Co. and the Missouri Portland Cement Co. cases, 
where shipments were sold f. o. b. origin. 

If the sale is f. o. b. origin, the consignor’s interest in the 
freight charges is only that of agent for the consignee; if 
f. o. b. destination, the consignee’s interest, as stated, is only 
that of agent for the consignor. Whether the charges are billed 
prepaid or collect, the party having the burden of transportation 
“pays” them either directly or through his consitngee or con- 
signor (as the case may be) agent. This agency relation is 
recognized by the Commission in the Missouyi Portland Cement 
case, yet it distinguishes between “paying’.and “bearing” 
charges according as it has the adverse @laims of both panties 
before it or merely that of the uninjured party who physically 
handed the freight money to the carriey, This distinctiom appar- 
ently.is based upon two statements by the court in the Darnell 
Taenzer case: ; 


The plaintiffs suffered losses ta the amount of the verdict when 
they paid and the general tendeney of the law, in regard to damages, 
is not to go beyond the first step. 


As stated, the goods were sold f. o. b origin. Reparation 
was awarded to the eensignor who, the reeord shows, paid the 
charges for his principal, the consignee. The fact of physical 
delivery of the freight money to the earrier, the Commission 
held, was, sufficient to entitle him to recover. To inquire as 
to whethey he had the transportation burden would be “going 
beyon@ the first step,” the Cemmission held, yet it is obvious 
that if the consignor had been confronted with an adverse 
step, fer it said that if the consignee had asserted his right he 
would have been substituted for the consignor. The Commission 
gecogmizes the agency relationship thus: 


The consignees from whom complainant celtected the charges 
“paid” the charges and could have maintained @n action for recovery, 
for in the Darnell-Taenzer case the charges were paid by the plaintiffs; 
in a similar manner. That is to say, payment was not direct to the 
railroad but through a third party. 


In view of the fact that the. Supreme Court, when it. stated 
the plaintiffs suffered losses ‘when they paid,” obviously meamt 
paying in the legal sense. ¢or the Commission shows; payment 
was made through a third party), it is difficult to see how the 
Commission can characterize mere delivéry ef the freight money 
as “payment” by, ether than the principal. 

In Adams et al. vs. Mellon, DirectorGeneral, Case 37517, 
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Nor. Dist. of Illinois, Eastern Div., the court denied reparation 
in a case where the facts were similar to the Missouri Portlang 
cement facts. It held complainant consignees had no interest 
in the freight, for, while they had nominally paid it to the car. 
riers, they had deducted the amounts from their remittances 
to the consignor-vendors. 

When A sells goods to B for $12 delivered at destination, 
B is,.not concerned as to how A arrived at his sales price. 
B: is obliged to pay $12 for the goods; not part for goods and 
balance for transportation. As the court shows in the Sloss. 
Sheffield case, freight was but an item in the cost of production, 
in which the buyer had no interest. A is not a peddler of 
transportation. On a delivered basis, therefore, the consignee 
does not bear the freight in a legal sense, but only in an eco. 
nomic sense, when he pays the delivered price. He does not 
pay transportation charges to anyone. If he buys f. o. b. origin, 
however, he bears the freight himself, but in no other way 
does he create a freight-charge privity with the carrier on which 
he can base a claim. 

The Darnell-Taenzer case grew out of Burgess vs. Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, 13 I. C. C. 668, wherein the ship- 
ment was sold delivered. Reparation was claimed by the con- 
signors, who had computed freight as part of their production 
cost, and the carriers defended on the ground that the con- 
signee, in paying a delivered price, bore the charges. The court 
held that the consignors were damaged “when they paid’ the 
charges through the consignee, and that they would not goa 
further step by delving into the make-up of the invoice price. 
We believe, therefore, it meant that “going beyond the first 
step” is going beyond the privities and into the economic, 
for it states further, “probably in the end the public pays the 
damages in most cases of compensated torts.” 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Intermediate Rule Where 


Routing in Tariff Is Incomplete 
lowa.—Question: Referring to your answer to “Iowa.” on 
page 474 of August 23, 1930. 

Perhaps I did not make myself clear in my statement July 
17, 1930.. Please understand the Union Pacific does not operate 
into St. Joseph, Mo., and, cars moving, for example, from Hull, 
Kansas, as shown by the map I sent you (located south of 
Beatrice, Nebraska, on the Union Pacific). Item 510, Boyd’s 
Tariff 54-E, carried a rate of 29%c from Beatrice, Neb., to Des 
Moines, routing Union Pacific, St. Joseph, Mo., and connections. 

Now then, if a car moved from Beatrice via St. Joseph, in 
compliance with the routing and rate, there should be no ques- 
tion as to rate of 204c being applicable; of course, it is neces- 
sary to insert an intermediate line between the Union Pacific: 
and, for example, the C. G. W., operating out of St. Joseph; 
otherwise it would appear that the movement is actually im- 
possible of execution in so far as the Union Pacific-St. Joseph 
is eoncerned. 

It is possible I do not quite understand your answer because: 
if the rate of 201%4c from Beatrice, Neb., Union Pacific (adding. 
St. J. & G. I. as intermediate carrier), St. Joseph, Mo., and 
C. G. W. for Des Moines is a lawful rate, then, can we not apply 
the same rate from intermediate points, for example, Hull, 
Kan., on the Union Pacific, and then, in addition, what would 
you say as to intermediate points on the St. J. & G. I., such as 
Baileyville, Kan.? 

Answer: We overlooked the fact that St. Joseph, Ma, is 
not on the Union Pacific Ry. and that the route provided for in 
item 510 of Agent Boyd’s Tariff I. C. C. No. A-1732, i. e., Union 
Pacific Ry. Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and connections is an incom- 
plete route. 

The route being incomplete, it is our opinion that a con- 
necting carrier, a party tothe tariff, for instance, the St. J. & 
G. L, may be added to make the route complete and that the 
intermediate rule will apply from intermediate points on that 
line, for example, Baileyville, Kan., which is an intermediaite 
point via that route. 

See Leake @ Goodlett Lumber Co. vs. A. G. S R. R. Co., 
146 I. C. C. 281, a@istinguishing Russell Grain Co. vs. A. G. S. 
R. R. Co., 133- I. C. C. 699, 126 I. C. C 405. 


Proof of Loss or Injury to Goods 


Texas.—Question: Some three or four years ago you ex. 
pressed an opinion as to carriers’ liability in connegtinm with 
eoncealed damage to shipments moving in carloa@ qwantities 
from the manufacturer to the jobber, and subsequemtily in L. C. L. 
quantities from the jobher to the consumer, amd, upon arrival. 
at ultimate destination, less was discovered when unpacked; 
for example, a stove would form part of a carload from Evaxs- 
ville, Ind., to Dallas, Tex., at which point it would be unloaded 
and placed in warehouse. Some time afterwards, the jobber 
would sell it to a retailer at Houston, and on this subsequent 
move it would be an L. C.-L, eonsignment. After delivery, the 
damage was discovered, 

Would appreciate your opinion as to who is liable; whether 
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Warehouse ‘‘A’’, Port Covington Terminal of Western Maryland Ry., Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore Trading Territory Includes 20,000,000 Inhabitants 
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the carriers between Evansville and Dallas, or between Dallas 
and Houston. 

If you can support the opinion with any previous decisions, 
reference thereto will be highly appreciated. 

Answer: Where goods delivered to a carrier for trans- 
portation have had a prior transportation, this fact alone will 
not relieve the carrier from liability for the full amount of the 
damage. 

Necessarily, however, this fact does increase the difficulty 
of showing that the freight at the time it was delivered to the 
carrier for transportation was in good condition, the burden of 
proof of which fact is upon the shipper. This for the reason 
that the shipper does not, owing to the fact that the goods have 
not been unpacked subsequent to their transportation to the 
point of shipment, have positive knowledge of their condition 
at the time they are delivered to the carrier and can only show 
this by evidence as to the condition of the packages, etc., and 
their care after having been delivered at destination by the 
carrier which transported them to the point from which they 
are subsequently reshipped. 

From a legal standpoint, claims for concealed loss or dam- 
age are as valid as any other claim; the only difference is that 
in case of concealed loss or damage it is more difficult to estab- 
lish the proof necessary to prosecute the claim. In order to 
recover the value of goods lost or damaged under circumstances 
which bring the case within the category of a concealed loss 
or damage, the plaintiff must prove by a preponderance of 
evidence that the loss or damage occurred while the goods were 
in the carrier’s possession. 

See the following cases relating to concealed loss or dam- 
age which indicate what evidence is essential to a recovery in 
such cases: Shore vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 121 Atl. 
345; John Deere Plow Co. vs. American Express Co., 223 S. W. 
488; Canfield vs. B. & O., 75 N. Y. 144; Hirsch vs. Hudson R. 
Line, 57 N. Y. S. 272; Baer vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R., 144 N. Y. S. 
682; Silverman vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 157 N. Y. S. 876; Wallers 
vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 166 N. Y. S. 1083; Openhym et al. 
vs. Maine S. S. Co., 127 N. Y. S. 463; Miller vs. R. R. Co., 90 
N. Y. 420; 48 Am. Rep. 179; Jean Garrison & Co. vs. Flagg, 
90 N. Y. S. 289; Thyll vs. R, R. Co., 84 N. Y. S. 175; Ragan 
vs. N. Y. R. Co., 98 S. E. 860 (S. C. 1917); Edwin B. Stimpson 
Co. vs. C. B. & Q., 164 N. Y. S. 68. 

As to which set of carriers can be held liable depends upon 
where the proof shows the damage occurred; that is, during 
the course of transportation to the jobber or during the move- 
ment out of the jobbing point to final destination. 

Unless it can be shown by a preponderance of evidence 
that. the shipment was in good condition when delivered to 
the carrier by the jobber no recovery can be had against the 
carriers handling the shipment from the jobbing point to des- 
tination and, likewise, unless it could be shown that the ship- 
ment was in good condition when delivered to the carrier at 
point of manufacture and was in a damaged condition when 
delivered to the jobber, no recovery could be had against the 
carriers which transported the shipment to the jobbing point. 
There being two separate and distinct movements, one to the 
jobbing point and one beyond that point, separate proof must 
be made as to the liability of each set of carriers, neither set 
being liable for the negligence of the other. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Congressman Melvin J. Mass, of St. Paul, was the speaker 
at the first fall meeting of the Transportation Club of St. Paul, 
at the Hotel Lowry, September 9. His subject was “What’s 
Happening in Washington.” A musical program was presented. 





The annual outing of the Traffic Club of Newark is set for 
September 18 at Mazda Brook Field, Parsippany, N. J. The 
first event is scheduled for 10:30 a. m. The “big”? event will be 
a baseball game with the Traffic Club of New York. A clam 
bake will be given in the evening. A meeting, at which there 
was a speaker and a program of entertainment, was held at 
the Chamber of Commerce September 8. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will be represented at the 
ninth annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica at Atlanta, October 8 and 9, by the following: A. C. Bur- 
rows, president of the club, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, New York Central; A. A. Luttrell, secretary and treasurer 
of the club, traffic agent, Chicago and Alton, and E. A. Thomas, 
commercial agent, A. B. & C. At a meeting of the board of 
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directors September 4, it was deqided to extend an invitation 
the association to hold a meeting next year at Kansas City. 





T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president of the Associate; 
Traffic Clubs of America, will speak on the subject, “Backwarj 
or Forward,” at a meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatu; 
at the Hotel Orlando September 18. 





The first fall meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation 
Club will be addressed by Senator Ernest T. Conlon at the Mer. 
tens Hotel September 18. Dinner will be served. 





The Omaha Traffic Club has changed the place of its noon 
luncheons from the Elks’ Club to the Chamber of Commerce 
dining room in the Woodman of the World building. The last 
golf tournament of the season will be held at the Lakewood 
Country Club September 18. 





The next meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Fran. 
cisco will be held at the ‘Women’s City Club Thursday noon, 
September 11. I. Ehrenberg will speak on the Mother Lode 
Country. A “California Day Program” will be presented. 





“Aviation Night” will be observed by the Pacific Traffic 
Association at a meeting at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
September 16. James H. Todd, former president and chairman 
of the board, will have charge of the program. Officials of the 
principal air lines serving San Francisco will explain their 
methods of handling passengers and express. There will be a 
display of aviation models and pictures. 





A golf outing will be given by the Toledo Transportation 
Club at the Heather Downs Country Club September 23. Prizes 
will be awarded. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will have its first 
dinner meeting of the season at the Vendome Hotel September 
17. A. M. Williams, executive secretary, Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board, will be the speaker. His subject will be 
“Transportation.” Entertainment will be provided. 





The New York Traffic Club, September 9, concluded a series 
of five golf outings, the average attendance being 112. Playing 
over Hackensack Club course at Oradell, G. R. Wheeler won 
the final round for the president’s trophy, the runner-up being 
W. M. Wharton. D. R. Crotsley won the sports committee 
trophy. «Others winning prizes in various events were H. J. 
Walters, G. E. Ryder, P. W. Moore, L. A Divine, G. P. Russell, 
B. W. Colegrove, Jj. C. Mayfield, E. Bradley. The “blind Bogey” 
went to H. J. Britfan, and the Charlton A. Swope trophy to G. 
P. Russell. Arrangements for the series were carried out by 
H. H. Goble and the sports committee of the club. 





At the regular meeting: of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles at the Alexandria Hotel September 4, the president, 
Miss Gertrude Mason, assistant to the general traffic manager, 
Western Air Express, was appointed delegate to the conven- 
tion of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta. She 
will make the trip by air. Due to the fact that many of the 
members were still on vacations, there was no guest speaker, 
but a “Vacationlogue” by the members was presented. The 
next meeting will be September 17. 





The fall meeting of the Central Ohio Traffic Club will be 
held at Mansfield, Ohio, October 2, opening with a dinner at 
6:30 p. m. Those desiring to play golf will find the manage- 
ment of the several courses ready to provide them with enter- 
tainment, it is stated. A program following the dinner has 
been arranged, with H. E. Holversott, of the N. & W., Toledo, 
as chairman. 





“Safety in Business” will be the subject of the principal 
speaker, C. L. Quaintance, assistant safety director of the 
Central Illinois Public Service Company, at a meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Springfield, Ill., at the Elks’ Roof Garden 
September 17. A. E. Scott, director of the safety. and public 
relations department of the Central Illinois Public Service 
Company will be toastmaster. The following delegates have 
been appointed to represent the club at the annual meeting of 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta in October: 
H. L. Williams, president, Hartman Printing Company; L. F. 
Root, division freight agent, B. & O.; H. J. Ramsey, traveling 
freight agent, Illinois Central; A. C. Hunt, assistant general 
freight agent, C. & I. M., and M. C. Clark, division freight agent, 
Wabash. A. L. Peterson, president of the club, will also attend. 





Monthly meetings of the Portland Industrial Traffic Club, 
discontinued for the summer months, were—resumed at the 
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Business Is Good— 


Merchandise, Dairy Products, Grain Products, Copper, Wool, 
and various other commodities are traveling East and West— 
by the M-A-T fleet. 


Talk of poor business conditions has sharpened our efforts. 
Everything we can do to make M-A-T service attractive to 
shippers is done. Schedules are maintained most closely; ship- 
ments are handled most carefully; stowage is studied and 
handled scientifically. In other words, shippers are reducing 
their freight costs by taking advantage of the lower rates and 
superior service offered by M-A-T. As a result, the Poker Fleet 
is carrying a substantial tonnage. 


The same service is of advantage to you in moving your ship- 
ments east or west. 


Sailings from Buffalo, and from Duluth, every forty-eight 
hours; there is no delay or ,extra handling at either int. 
M-A-T terminals have direct rail connections with all railroads 
entering those ports. 


You will find the Poker Fleet a link of economy and convenience 
—eastbound and westbound=—that you can use profitably. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 
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Nortonia Hotel September 3. William B. Adams, of the law 
firm Teal, ‘Winfree, McCulloch and Shuler, explained advantages 
of having the club incorporated. There was also a speaker on q 
transportation subject of current interest. The club will give 
a banquet, at which visiting members of the Seattle and Tacoma 
clubs will be guests, at the close of the semi-annual meeting 
of the Pacific Northwest Industrial Traffic Conference in Port. 
land October 18. C. J. Roper, traffic manager, Marshall Wells 
Company, chairman of the conference meeting, is in charge of 
arrangements. ; 





“The Importance of Transportation to One of America’s 
Largest Commercial Institutions,” was the subject of J. ¢, 
Church, traffic manager of the Atlanta plant of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, the principal speaker at a meeting of the Traffic 
Study Club of the Traffic Club of Atlanta at the Chamber of 
Commerce September 8. 





The York Traffic Club held its monthly meeting, the first 
after summer vacations, at the Hotel Yorktowne, September 1], 
Theodore R. McKeldin, executive secretary to the mayor of 
Baltimore, was the speaker. 

The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a meeting at Mis. 
sion Inn September 9. Dinner was served and the program 
included a speaker, singing, and other entertainment. November 
1 has been set as the date of the annual banquet. 

Miss Amelia Earhart, assistant to the general traffic man- 
ager, T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, will be guest and speaker at 
a meeting of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club at the Nor. 
folk Country Club September 25. Her subject will be “Com- 
mercial Aviation.” 








The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
luncheon at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel September 9. John L. 
Liles spoke on “Alabama in General and Jefferson County in 
Particular.” 





The Traffic Club of Sioux City will resume activities for 
the season with a meeting at the Martin Hotel the evening of 
September 17. Dinner will be served and a Hawaiian program, 
sponsored by the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce, with J. L. 
Berschens, general agent, Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
Chicago, officiating, will be presented. Pictures of the Hawaiian 
Islands will be shown and there will be Hawaiian music and 
dancing. 





A golf tournament and dinner will be given by the Motor 
City Traffic Club, Detroit, at the Sylvan Glen Golf Course Sep- 
tember 17. Golf will be played all day and a chicken dinner 
served at 7 in the evening. The club will begin its bowling 
season at Idle Hour Alleys September 11. The first fall meet- 
ing will be in October. 





At the last meeting of the directors of the Traffic Club of 
Denver, C. S. Mayne, commercial agent, Seaboard Air Line, was 
appointed delegate to the annual meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Atlanta in October. The monthly 
meeting scheduled for September 12 has been postponed, in 
view of the meeting of the Central Western Shippers’ Advisory 
Board in Denver September 23. The club will participate in 
the banquet and dance to be given for the board the evening of 
September 23. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a luncheon at the 
Jefferson Hotel September 15. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club announces finals and play- 
off for its ““President’s Cup” trophy at the Miami Valley Country 
Club September 25, to be followed by dinner at 6:30 p. m., at 
the Miami Hotel At a meeting of the governing board Sep- 
tember 9, the following were selected as delegates to Atlanta: 
B. E. Olsen, C. R. Carlton and C. C. Woodworth, with W. F. 
Goodknight and W. T. Powers as alternates. 





Personal Notes 





G. A. Henson has been appointed representative, freight 
traffic department, Louisiana & Arkansas, at Shreveport, La. 
Edward J. Gillmore has been appointed general agent in 
New York for the American Hampton Roads Lines. He will 
have charge of traffic and solicitation in the territory. For 
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One of America’s 
Greatest 
Industrial Centers 





From Chicago to South Bend, Indiana— 
through one of the world’s greatest industrial 
sections—the SOUTH SHORE LINE (elec- 
trified its entire length) operates a scheduled, 
fast, dependable freight service. 


To and through this district ship via C. S. S. 
& S. B. 


Connections, New York Central, Michigan 
Central, C. I. & L., N. Y. C. & St. L., and 
Wabash, Illinois Central, Chicago and East. 
Connections with all principal lines West, 
Northwest, Southwest and South through 
various Chicago belt lines. 


Traffic Department 


CHICAGO, SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND RR 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 
Phone—Randolph 8200 
South Bend, Indiana 


Michigan Street at La Salle 
Phone 2-5764 
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twelve years he has been in the traffic department of the Me. 
chant Fleet Corporation, having resigned as_ special traf, 
representative in New York to assume his new duties. 

Harold S. Burr has been assigned to domestic commerg 
work in the Chicago territory by the United States Departmen 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Relations. }, 
was formerly connected with the bureau in Washington, D, ¢ 

R. L. McKee has been appointed acting general freigh; 
agent, Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway, with headquar. 
ters at Greenville, Tex., succeeding R. H. Ragan, resigned. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces the following appoint. 
ments: L. W. Land, division freight agent, Chillicothe, 0. 
succeeding Charles S. Stout, promoted; Arnold H. Farrar, diyj. 
sion freight agent, St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Land; J. D. Cop. 
pedge, district freight representative, Tulsa, succeeding M; 
Farrar; Charles M. Gosnell, assistant general freight agent. 
Baltimore, succeeding R. J. Beggs, promoted; Clark M. Gronin. 
ger, division freight agent, Baltimore, succeeding Mr. Gosnell: 
A. S. Baker, division freight agent, Newark, O., succeeding Mr. 
Groninger; Charles S. Stout, division freight agent, Akron, 
succeeding Mr. Baker. 

Affiliation of the Cummings Car and Coach Company of 
Chicago with the J. G. Brill Company of Philadephia is an. 
nounced. W. J. Cummings, president of the Cummings Car and 
Coach Company, has been elected a director and vice-president 
of the J. G. Brill Company, and will be in charge of the western 
division, with headquarters in Chicago. A. P. Jenks, vice-presi- 
dent, Cummings Car and Coach Company, will be _ district 
manager. 

H. D. Driscoll, commerce counsel and attorney, Tulsa, Okla, 
who moved his office from Oklahoma City to Tulsa, January 1, 
has established a branch office at Oklahoma City, in connection 
with the Oklahoma Millers’ Association. Matters formerly hap. 
dled by J. K. Moore, commerce counsel and attorney, at Okla- 
homa City, who recently moved to New Orleans, La., to accept 
a position as traffic manager of the American: Cotton Cooperative 
Association and Cotton Stabilization Corporation, will be han- 
dled by Mr. Driscoll. 

The Standard Carloading Corporation announces the ap- 
pointment of Lawrence J. Reardon as assistant general freight 
agent, in charge of New England territory, with headquarters 
at Boston. With him will be associated, as commercial agent, 
J. R. Pierce, formerly traffic manager of the Revere Rubber 
Company. 

Four changes in the official personnel of the traffic depart- 
ment of the St. Louis-San Francisco, effective September 15, 
have been announced by S. S. Butler, general traffic manager. 
W. S. Merchant, general eastern agent for the company in 
New York, has been promoted to passenger traffic manager at 
St. Louis, succeeding J. W. Nourse, who goes to the position 
of general passenger agent in St. Louis. W. B. Wells, recently 
assistant freight traffic manager at St. Louis, is appointed traffic 
manager at Chicago, and H. F. Sanborn, formerly of Chicago, 
will go to New York, as general eastern agent, succeeding Mr. 
Merchant. 

Roland R. Feickert has been appointed general agent, Lou- 
isiana & Arkansas and Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway, 
at St. Louis, succeeding R. L. McKee, promoted. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice. before the 
Commission: Frank Delay, Jackson, O.; Harry E. Carmack, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry S. Carver, Jr., Baltimore, Md.; Clarence 
T. Case, St. Louis, Mo.; Edgar G. Crossman, New York, N. Y.; 
John Curry, Fort Thomas, Ky.; R. C. Duff, Houston, Tex.; 
Francis Eugene Gollin, Lafayette, Ind.; William Gauthen, 
Hutchison, Sanford, Fla.; John A. Kenney, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
George E. Kimball, Boston, Mass.; John J. McCarthy, Albany, 
N. Y.; Allan P. Mackinnon, Boston, Mass.; J. F. Martin, Boise, 
Idaho; Clinton H. Montgomery, Topeka, Kan.; Lewis A. Nuckols, 
Roanoke, Va.; William Otha Richardson, Denver, Colo.; Louis 
Tarlowski, Little Rock, Ark.; Edward N. Varden, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Louis John Warren, Honolulu, Hawaii; Truman S. Wise, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


N. I, T. LEAGUE MEETING 

The annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, November 
20 and 21. A meeting of the executive committee will be held 
November 18 and 19, at the same place. According to the 
League’s announcement, reports of the standing and special 
committees will be printed and distributed in advance, “so that 
members may familiarize themselves with the reports, and thus 
be better prepared to discuss the subjects under consideration 
upon the floor of the League meeting.” Reduced fares under 
the certificate plan, making the round trip 1% times the one 
way rate, have been granted by the railroads. An exception- 
ally fine meeting is promised by New York members in charge 
of plans. 
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PPNEW YOR 
re LIFO 


Three NEW liners 


DAN AS all 33,000 tons 
in size 


S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 








Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania.Sept. 27 Nov. 8 California....Sept.20 Nov. 1 
California..... Oct. 11 Nov. 22 Virginia....... Oct. 4 Nov. 15 


Pennsylvania.Oct. 18 Nov. 29 
from Lon Angeles 2nd day following 


fanoma facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 


San Francisco, 311 California St. merce Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


sone, Ht 
pny 


ifraxear" . . AA ae 
QE) >> Steamship Service <QiGes 


s 


Virginia..... .Oct. 25 Dec. 6 









General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 California St., 

San Francisce, Cal. 
Long Wharf, 
Beston, Mass. 


17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancg. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted- elsewhere.- 


September 15—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Rogers: 
22391—Tom Williams et al., a firm doing business under the trade 
—— = Excelsior Coal Co. vs. Midland Valley R. R. (further 
earing). 


September 15—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
3648—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
3373—Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. l. & L. Ry. et al, 
September 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Dillon: 
23221—Crown Overall Mfg. Co. et al. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Appl. Nos. 2138 et al. 
oa 15—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 


och: 

23472—Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

23622—Grant Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

23565—Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


September 15—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 
3445—Herndon Fruit Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23395—National Carbide Sales Corp. va. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. No. 3130—Part 14—Carbide of calcium (covering rates on 

carbide of calcium, carload, except as such rates as may be appli- 
cable on export, import or coastwise traffic). 

September 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22041—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
22042—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
21249—Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hear- 

ing, solely for purpose of proving the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges). 

September 16—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 
23542—Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 


et al. 
23546—City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 


September 16—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Berry: 
23396—Western Shade Cloth Co. vs. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 
September 16—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson & Furniss: 
23501—-Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Meridian Fer- 
tilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. 
23521—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shearman 
Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. (Hearing or further 
hearing, as case may be.) 
September 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19468—J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Cent. Ind. Ry. et al. 
19826—A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
22472—National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R, et al. 
22262 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


September 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23451—Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
23164—Independent Oil & Gas Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
23349—Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 

September 17—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
19130—California Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League vs. A. T. 

& S. F. Ry. et al. 
21011 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Department of Public Works of State of 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 


September 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
l. & S. 3490—Switching charges at Wichita, Kan. 
23307—-Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 
September 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
a Packing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further 
earing). 


September 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
16912—Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. & T. S. L. R. R. et al. 
hearing). 


September 17—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23160—Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


September 17—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
3629—Kimball-Upson Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23509—Hart and Reno, Inc., a corporation doing business as such 
under the trade name of ‘‘Stewart-Warner Service Station’’ et 
al. vs. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


September 17—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23499—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


Soptemter 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
161—City and County of Denver vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
22141—Danville Lumber Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. 
— Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
a ee Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


September 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 


September 18—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Harraman: 
13535 (and related cases)—Consolidated Southwestern Cases. 
—— Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. 
23337—-G. S. Mepham & Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
23474—-The Lookout Paint Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing in accordance with the Commission’s order of April 16, 1930), 


et al. 


(further 
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Premium 
for This Service 


Shipping by American Mail Line 
‘‘President Liners’’ is just as eco- 
nomical and a great deal faster. 
Sailings are so frequent and depend- 
able that you can with precision state 
to your Oriental customers just when 
their goods will be delivered. The 
regular sailing schedule of ‘President 
Liners’? has set up new standards for 
Pacific shipping. Specify American Mail 
Line. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ further 
augments this service to Japan, South 
China and the Philippines. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


4} 


ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 
SS CALIFORNIA SS KENTUCKY 


Sept. 1 Sept. 14 
Sept. 4 (Omits) 


SS 
GOLDEN MOUNTAIN 


Sept. 12 
Sept. 16 


Sept. 30 Oct. 12 Oct. 12 
(Omits) Oct. 18 
Oct. 6 (Omits) 
(Omits) (Omits) 


lings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle and Tacoma 


SS GOLDEN HIND | SS WISCONSIN 


(Omits) Sept. 16 
Sept. 20 Sept. 23 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 10 


(Omits) (Omits) 


Oct. 13 Oct. 30 
(Omits) . (Omits) 
(Omits) i Nov. 5 
Oct. 20 (Omits) 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. ‘el, Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Ce, 
Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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CALMAR LINE 


COAST TO COAST—VIA PANAMA CANAL 


BALTI- PHILA- LOS {San Francisco} PORT- [Seattle and 
STEAMER MORE | DELPHIA] ANGELES} and Oakland} LAND Tacoma 


SAILED | SAILED | SAILED | Sept. 13 | Sept. 20 | Sept. . 
SAILED | SAILED | Sept. 22 | Sept. 28 | Oct. 5 | Oct. 

SAILED | Sept. 15 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 14 | Oct. 21 | Oct. 2 

YORKMAR. Sept. ° Sept. re Oct. 23 | Oct. 29| Nov. 5] Nov. 8 

LOSMAR.... Oct. Oct. 15 | Nov. 7] Nov. 13 | Nov. 20 | Nov. “4 
as a Oct. Oct. = Nov. 22 | Nov. 28 | Dec. Dec. 

Nov. 6] Nov. 15} Dec. 8] Dec. 14 | Dec. Dec. 4 

Nov. 14 | Nov. 24 | Dec. 17} Dec. 22 | Dec. Jan. 1 

Nov. 23] Dec. 3] Dec. 26 | Dec. 31 | Jan. Jan 10 

a Dec. 2] Dec. 12} Jan. 4] Jan. 9] Jan. Jan. 19 

FLOMAR.... Dec. 11 | Dec. 21 | Jan. 13 | Jan. 18} Jan. Jan. 28 


VERMAR.... 
FLOMAR.... 
PORTMAR.. 


This is a high pressure age. We must be on the job 
to keep up-to-date. Continual striving for improve- 
ment is the only road to full vigor of performance. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 


moot & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. 


New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bldg. 

Md., i5 S. Gay St. 

Rookery Blidg. 

Mich., 1427 ist Nat. Bk. Bldg. 

Pittsburh. Pa., Oliver Bidg. 
Regular Piers 

Pacific Coast 

Los Angeles—230B yates Island 


Oakland—Howard Termina 
San Francisco—Pier No. 48 


Atlantic Coast 


Baltimore—Pler 7, West Md. Ry., Port 
Covington 


Philadelphla—Pier 27N, Reading Co. 


Portland, Ore.—No. | Oceanic Terminal 
Seattle—Atlantic Dock Terminal 








WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


RAVE EVE 


1 0 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 

ings. Many specialized 
types of carriers. Low insurance 
rates. Fast Mail liners. Care and 
skill in handling. Prompt for- 
warding. 


These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 





INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


*RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


HOLD YOUR FREIGHT! 


LTHOUGH rates via this line in connection 
A with rail lines have been published—our de- 
pendable express package freight service will 

not start until a date soon to be announced. 


Pending the inauguration of regular schedules, take 
advantage of this period to learn the full facts of 
what this money-saving service means to you 
write today! 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Traffic Department 


TEMPLE BAR BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOW 
Will the New Rates 
Affect Your Business ? 


The radical readjustment of rates in Official 
Classification Territory makes it necessary 
that you know HOW the new rates that 
are coming compare with those you are 
now paying. 
This valuable information is contained in the 


COMPARATIVE CLASS RATE BOOK 
For Particulars, Address Desk 101 


SHIPPING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 2, {3d.St 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thru Package Cars 
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September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23492—Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. M. -. R. R. et al 
23500—Romann & Bush Pig Iron & Coke Co. vs. & N. R. Re et'g), 
September 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
3441—Western Burlap Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R, 
23526—Darling & Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


September 18—Omeha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 
23529—-State of Nebraska et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
23529—-Sub. No. 1—Clay Center Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & Sp 
Ry. Co. et al. 
23529—Sub. No. 2—Benedict Lumber & Fuel Co. et al. vs. A. T, @ 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. - 


September 18—Bluefield, W. Va.—Examiner Maidens: 
9—Standard Fuel & Supply Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


September 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21506—Mead-Johnson & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
22297—-E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22470—Trunk Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers of America 
vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
September ree, 
23584—Joe Aston et a 


D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

September 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: ; 

* Finance No. 8426—Joint Application of Michigan Central R. R. ang 
N. Y. C. R. R. for authority to acquire control by lease of the 

railroad of Lansing Manufacturers’ R. R. 


September 19—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Harraman: 
Fourth Section App. No. 14124, filed by Agent Speiden, in re phos- 
phate rock from points in Florida to Shreveport, La. 


September 19—Sapulpa, Oklo.—Examiner Rogers: 

a ¥" “ae of Commerce of Sapulpa, Okla., vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
et al. 

September 19—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Berry: 

20346—E-Z Opener Bag Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. (further hearing 
for sole purpose of determining amount of reparation due com- 
plainant under the findings in the case). 

September 19—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

20171 (and Sub. No. 1)—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. Eastern §.'§, 
Lines et al. 

20623—-Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further 
hearing as to rates for future only). 


September 19—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Koch and Commis- 
sioner Porter: 
23496 (and Sub. 1)—Covey-Ballard Motor Co. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 


September 19—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23504—International Agricultural Corp. et al. vs. C. & I. M. Ry. et al. 
23513—-Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


es 19—Houston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
413—Binswanger & Co. of Tex. vs. K. O. & G. Ry. et al. 
September 19—Coffeyville, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23598—The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
23599—The Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
23597—Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. (in so far 
as rates assailed involve destinations in La. west of Miss. River, 
including points on west bank thereof, and to Miss. River cross- 
ings in Miss. and La. on east bank thereof). 


September 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
181 (and Sub. 1)—Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. 
Erie R. R. et al. 
22801—Endicott-Johnson Corp. et al. vs. B. & 8. R. R. et al. 
22868—Ohio-Ky. Associated Industries vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23475—Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 19—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23609—R. H. Smelter vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


September 20—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23514—Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 


September 20—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Berry: 
23616—Armour & Co. vs. J. W. & N. W. R. R. et al. 


Gaptomber 20—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
562—Bluff City Lime & Stone Co. vs. Mo.-Ill R. R. et al. 
23634—J. D. Reed Coal Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23656—-State of Mo., ex rel, Stratton Shartel, atty.-general, vs. B. 
& O. R. R. et al. 
23424—E. N. Milton & Sons et al. vs. Alton & Southern et al. 
23429 (and Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—The Moerschel Co. et al. vs. Alton 
& Eastern et al. 


September 20—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23476—Smith & Scott, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry: Co: et al. 
ee -_. 1 to 4, incl.)—Los Angeles Grain Exchange vs. S 
. Co. et al. 


September 20—New Orleans, La.—Examinér Harraman: 
3469—Southern Scrap Material Co., Ltd., vs. N. OQ. Term. Co. 

September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: : 
540—Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. W. R. R. -et-al. 


September 22—Pocatello, Idaho—Commissioner Porter and. Examiner 


och: 
23350—Public Utilities Commission of the State of Idaho vs. O. S. 
L. R. R. et al. 


September 22—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Cassidy: 
23633—-Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 
September 22—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Peterson: 
23505—The Wertz Seed Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 22—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23588—Terminal Refrigerating Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
wageener 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Waterbury: 
inance No. 3647—In re excess income of Buffalo & Susquehanna 
R. R. Co. (further hearing). 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. (fur- 
ther hearing). 
September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
eorge and William Kolb, Co-partners, trading as George and 
William Kolb et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
22817—-Bay Co. vs. D. L. & W._R. R, et al. 
21288—Superior Zinc Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 22—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
23372—W. B. Roddenberry vs. T. & N. O. R. R. et al. 
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September 22—Cordele, Ga.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23586—Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for account of Hand Trad- 
ing Co., Pelham, Ga., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
23305—Georgia Southern Freight Bureau for account of Croom Bros., 
Gordon, Ala., vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 

September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 

Finance No. 3754—In re excess income of the Gulf Coast Lines (fur- 
ther hearing). 

September 22—Concord, N. H.—Examiner Peck: 
3430—Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Assn. et vs. B. & 
& O. R. R. et al. 

st wed — Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al. vs. B. & M. 
° . CF Ai. 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainants’ 
cases in 21077 and 23024.) 
23430 (Sub. No. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. 





al. 


ve. B.-& O. R.. R. et al. 

September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 
23515 (and Sub. 1)—Carroll Graham Glass Co. et al. vs. C. 

ty. et al. 

September 22—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Maidens: 
23278—R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., vs. La. Sou. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
23551—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. G. & F. R. R. et al. 

September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases grouped 

therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 

* |, & S. 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R..R. in Harlan and Bell 

counties in Ky. to southeastern destinations (adjourned hearing). 

September 23—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Peterson: 
21243 (and related cases)—Legel Oil & Gas Co. et al. 





& N. W. 





vs. C. & N. 





W. Ry. et al. (further hearing solely to determine amount of 
reparation). 
September 23—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Booth: 
Finance No. 3767—In re Iixcess Income of the Indiana Northern Ry. 
Co. (further hearing). 
September 23—Louisville, Ky.—I¢xaminer Maidens: 
23322—-Byron Sash & Door Co. (successor to O. O. Byron Co. et al.) 
Te. A. C.: be RR. BR. Cb 
September 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 
22852—Texas City Board of Trade vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
23195—Galveston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et 
al, (further hearing). 
September 23—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Harraman: 
23592—-Meridian Traffic Bureau on behalf of G. T. Fleming vs. A. 
Tt. & NR. KR. et al: 
September 23—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 
23456—I.os Angeles Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
September 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20665—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
22926—Keuka Lake Ice Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 








YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart- 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock on 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge claims, 
car records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog and 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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September 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8439—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of p, 
and McMurray Telephone Co, for a certificate that the Acquis) 
tion by the former company of the properties of the latter com. 
pany will be of advantage to the persons to whom Service jg 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 8450—Joint Application of Southwestern Bell Telephon 
Co. and J. T. McLin, doing business as Clinton Mutual Te. 
phone Co., for a certificate that the acquisition by said South. 
western Bell Telephone Co. of telephone properties of said J, T 
McLin will be of advantage to the persons to whom service 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 


September 24—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. 


September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Dillon: 
23326—C. F. Schobert & Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
* 23342—-National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 


September 24—Boise, Ida.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner Kogeh: 
23543—Idaho Freight Rate Association vs. O. S. L. R. R. et al. 


September 24—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Peterson: 
23493 (and Sub. 1)—Haley-Neeley Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry, et aj, 
Portions of Fourth Section Application 2176—Filed by W. P. Emer. 
son. 


September 24—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Harraman: 
23649—Meridian ed Factory et al. vs. Alabama Great Southery 
R. R. Co, et al. 


BAIRD PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTOR 


David Baird, Jr., who is concluding service for part of a 
term in the United States Senate from New Jersey, has asked 
permission of the Commission to hold directorships or other 
offices with the Pennsylvania and affiliated lines. He is now 
a director of the West Jersey & Seashore. 


LIVE STOCK FROM NORTHWEST 


A 92-car stock train, one of the largest trains of the kind 
ever handled in the northwest, arrived in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
September 6, carrying 10,000 sheep and 1,500 head of cattle. 
The live stock was assembled at Laurel, Mont., last week from 
points throughout Montana. The stock was consigned to South 
St. Paul and Chicago. E. L. Hoppel, live stock agent for the 
Northern Pacific, which operated the stock train, said improve. 
ment in prices and the beginning of the usual fall movement 
accounted for this shipment. Mr. Hoppel, who just has con- 
pleted a trip through Montana, said the recent rains had greatly 
improved the situation, following a protracted period of dry 
weather. He said he believed that there was sufficient feed 
now to care for live stock, with few exceptions. Live stock 
buyers who expected to buy sheep and cattle at “starvation” 
prices have come away from Montana without making purchases, 
he said. 


HANDLING THE PEACH CROP 


To handle the peaches of the south to eastern and western 
markets in the 1930 season the Southern Railway System op- 
erated 244 special peach trains—131 from Atlanta to Potomac 
Yards, Va., 77 from Atlanta to Cincinnati, 9 from Toccoa, Ga., 
to Potomac Yards, 16 from Spencer, N. C., to Potomac Yards, 
and 11 from Spencer to Oakdale, Tenn., en route to Cincinnati. 
It handled 6,440 cars of peaches—5,279 from Georgia, 639 from 
North Carolina, 288 from South Carolina, 222 from Tennessee, 
11 from Alabama, and 1 from Mississippi. 

As in past years, peaches from orchards in south and middle 
Georgia were concentrated at Inman Yards, the Southern’s 
Atlanta terminal, re-iced, and placed in special trains for move 
ment to market, 2,454 cars going to the east through Potomac 
Yards, 2,091 to the middle west, through Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, and 46 to the south and west, making a total of 4,591 
cars handled through Inman Yards. 

From northeast Georgia orchards 394 cars were concen- 
trated at Toccoa; 639 cars from the Sand Hills section of 
North Carolina and the 288 cars from South Carolina were 
handled through Spencer; the 222 cars of Tennessee peaches 
were moved through Cincinnati. 

The movement from Georgia by the Southern in previous 
years has been as follows: 1923, 5,700 cars; 1924, 6,014 cars; 
1925, 7,674 cars; 1926, 10,870 cars; 1927, 6,828 cars; 1928, 9,305 
cars; 1929, 3,298 cars. 
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